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N collecting abs - ts a 5 
ſtate, I have made no ſcruple in calling 
to my aſſiſtance ſeveral intimations from 
reaſon and natural religion; and to gather 


from different parts of God's works ſuch 
cings as ſpeak immortality to man. I 


cannot ſee upon what good grounds we 
ought to reject ſuch uſeful auxiliaries, and 
to build all our hopes on revelation alone. 


_ Chriſtianity came not to extinguiſh. other 
lights, but to give a perfection to what we 
already knew, and to ſupply what was de- 


ficient. | A future ſtate has been the doc- 
trine of all ages; we cannot trace ĩt back 
to its origin; it is coeyal with religion. 


Life and immortality were not brought to 
abt, but enlightened, by the goſpel (for ſoit - 
:ſhould be tranſlated). Beſides, in inge 


the evidences of revelation, wer are ol lig 
B 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
to employ reaſon and natural religion to 
ſupport and ftrengthen this cauſe. Rea- 
ſon and revelation never can be enemies, | 
but friends, that will always mutually aſ- 
ſiſt and defend one another. Whenever 
they ſtand on oppoſite ſides, there is good 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that either the one or 
the other has been unfairly dealt with. In 
contending with unbelievers, we muſt com- 
bat them on principles which they them- 
ſelves allow. You muſt convince them, 
by reaſon, of the neceſſity and ſuperine ad- 
vuantages of revelation. 
It may be proper alſo to ober that 
in the following treatiſe, the reader muſt 
not expect to meet with any deep re- 
ſearches, or any metaphyſical ſubtleties. 
Such things may ſilence or ſtupify, but do 
ſeldom convince. I with to ſay only plain 
pom ramen: Lec. 6OE 
ſtood. 
Some part of the following — 
I am afraid, will not be admitted by thoſe, 
who are diſpoſed to favour the doctrine of 
materialiſm. But, where there is a choice, 
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and ſome variety in the evidences, 1 truſt 
ſuch readers will not peeviſnly or indig-. 
nantly reject the whole, entertainment, be- 
cauſe: one or two diſhes may pats be ex- 
actly to their taſte. We are ſormed with 
taſtes as different in literature as in food; and 
chings, which may be much T"_ by Ns. 
other, Materialiſm i is a difficult, 2 not : A 
cheerful ſyſtem. It is difficult, becauſe it 
obliges us to prove a negative; and it is 
not cheerful, becauſe it weakens ſome of 
our beſt hopes, and muſt create ſome ap- 
prehenſion, that the lamp, when once ex- 
tinguiſhed, may be never again revived. 
I have omitted ſaying any thing about 
the immateriality of the ſoul, becauſe the 
diſcuſſion involves in it a thouſand niceties 
concerning eſſences, and ſubſtances, and mat. 
ter, and ſpirit. Such diſcuſſions are always 
dark and obſcure ; 3 we wade far out of our | 
depths ; ; we loſe ourſelves in a miſt. of 
words, and doubtful and ambiguous terms. 
We cannot eaſily diſcriminate between ma- | 
terial and immaterial „ Beſides, 
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REVIOUS to our entrance on 
it may be proper 
to conſider what degree of evidence we 
for a future ſtate. 


Some, perhaps, may ſtartle at ſuch a conſi- 


deration, imagining that it muſt be very 
idle and unneceſſary; but a little reflection 
will. convirice- us of its propriety; for the 
queſtion is not, what God can give, but what 
may bs proper for creatures in our preſent 
ſituation. In furniſhing this evidenee, there 
. —— . ſeem 


” LN 


fed with his ſituation, withing and eagerly 
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ſeem to be two things that infinite wiſdom - 
has regarded; firſt, that the evidence for a a 
future ſtate ſhould not be ſo ſtrong as to 

mar our uſefulneſs, or to interfere” with our 
duties in the preſent world; and ſecond, that 


it ſhould be of that nature, as not to de- 


ſtroy the freedom of choice, or the eſſence of 

The frft character f * it ſhould not 
be ſo ſtrong as to mar our uſefulneſs, or 
to interfere with our duties in the preſent 
world. It will readily be allowed, that the 
impreſſion of a future ſtate might, be made 
ſo powerful upon the -mind, as to render 
man not only indifferent about the things 
of this life, but diſguſted and totally diſſatiſ- 


craving to be diſmiſſed from this clog of 


in poſſeſſion of eternal happineſs. Such a 


ſtate of mind would: be abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with our ſituation and uſefulneſs, 


and would lead us to neglect our families, 
our friends, and our neceſſary duties. En- 


chuſiaſts may poſlibly ſay, that this is the 
: | very 
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very tate we ſhould all aſpire to; and that | 
to be thus dead to the world is the ſummit | 
of chriſtian perfection. With ſuch 1 would 
not pretend to reaſon. Wrapt up in their : 
own. feelings, they pay no reſpect to che 
moſt cogent arguments, Happy is it for 
us, that our fooliſh wiſhes are not always 5 
granted; that we are not under the govern- 
ment of vain man, but under the direction 
of infinite wiſdom ! The preſent world 
makes a part of che grand ſyſtem, as well 
as the future; and the one muſt be preſerved 
as 2 comfortable and commodious abode 
for its ſhort lived inhabitants, as well as the 
_ other eterna ly ſecured for its immortal poſ- 
: ſeſſors. T heſe two worlds are very cloſely 
4 5 connected, and their real intereſts are no 
: ways inconſiſtent. A man may be an uſe- 
ful and a happy member of this ſociety on 
earth, and yet, by 1 this, be no ways diſqua- : 
_ lified for making a fir and welcome gueſt in 
the regions of everlaſting bliſs. 1 
But were the evidence for a future ſtate 


: fo powerful and ſtrong, as to ftrike all man- 


85 kind with irreſiſtible force, who chen would | 


= care 
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care and labour for the preſent world? 
even every duty here would prove irkſome 
to the good man: with his wiſhes con- 
ſtantly fixed on heaven, he would be per- 
 perually longing for his diſſolution; and the 
more prepared that a man was for his remo- 
val, his uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction would 
proportionally increaſe. And if the tor- 
ments of hell were conſtantly playing before” 
the wicked, what a ſcene of horror and diſ- 
traction would this world be! In things. ot 
much leſs] importance, we may often have op- 
portunities of ſeeing the ſtupefaction and other 
ſtrange effects brought on by ardent deſire. 
A pleaſing and ingenious French writer, in 
whoſe works we meet with the moſt beauti- 
ul proſpects of providence, and whoſe la- 
bours ſeem directed to ſerve the cauſe of 
virtue, and the beſt intereſts of men, ſpeak- 
ing on this very ſubjett, gives, a lively pic- | 
ture of the effects produced by objects high- 
Iy deſirable taking poſſeſſion of the mind. 
“ When J arrived in France,” ſays he, * in 
15 cc a veſſel from India, as ſoon as the failors 
3 could f CO their native land; 


| 5 | tc they 


4 


4 


| : 1 : : 5 8 
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= they became for the 'moſt-part ware 
« of any work. Some flued their 5 
= movably on che ſhore, witfott — 5 
ing them aſide to any other object; others - 
te put on their beſt clothes, as if they were 
ie that momen 10 land; Hottie [rallied to 
ras we! adyanced, the diforder ol 
10 been abſent red pee Wn 
e. cbt hot eaſt admiring the verdure of 55 | 
« the hills, the foliage of the trets, and even 
* the rocks covered with w6 fy" nind renal, | 
eas H all theſe had been objects quite 
re e ſtet emen 
« ges, in which they had been born, and 
* ch they knew at i great diſtance, ind 
ned one after another, Med ben with 
Halle but as” ſoon” as the veſſel en- 
* tered the port and they ſaw upon 
te quay their Tn, der els ud 


Nr. as impoltible — ſingle perſon 


*© on 


— he — — 
—— n 2 


10 kvioz nens or 


« vas a neceſſity Cling wh Gm 5 


« manage the veſſel.” Judge then from 
this what would be the effect, if there were 
preſented to us ſtrong and lively proofs. of 


che eternal world, of that heavenly. country 
-which is inhabited by all that is great and 5 
good. All the labours and occupations of 

this vain world would inſtantly ceaſe; the 


certain proſpect of immortal happineſs would | 


throw the ſoul into that divine raviſhment, | 
which would fill and engroſs all its powers. 


Let us adore then that wiſdom, that has fo 


meaſured out to us the evidences ſor the 
future world, as to unfit us for no one duty, 
and to deprive us of no one virtuous en- 
joyment; but at the ſame time has given to 
us ſufficient to produce the convidtioi 


lively hope of another world in all thoſe who, 
by a patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek. 


for glory, honour, and immortality.!...... 


Were the paſſage from the preſent to che 


future world clear and eaſy, few would ſuſ- 


tain long the burthens of the preſent life: 


but Providence has wile: covered theſe 


eternal 
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dale and bn en on the pal 

— the 8 e of ans 
a ns ſtate was, that it ſhould be of that 
nature, as not to deſtroy the freedom of 
| ch ice, and the eſſence of virtue. The de- 
gree of evidence ſhould be ſuch, as not to 
compel, but to leave room for the exerciſe 
of the will. Could we bring this evidence 
to a mathematical demonſtration, or arrive 
at a moral certainty, then there would be no 
merit in a virtuous life, and nothing but in- 
ſanity could act otherwiſe. Men would be 
little better than mere machines, conſtantiy 
acting under a controuling influence. This 
would deſtroy the very eſſence of virtue, and 
the preſent darkneſs and uncertainty, which 
hang over ſome of the moſt important truths 
of religion, give a free exerciſe to the induſ- 
try, to the vigilance and reſolution of man. 
It is this that conſtitutes the merit of virtue, 
and determines this world to be a ſtate of 
moral diſcipline. The degree of evidence 


18 
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is of ſuch a nature, as to determine the ho- 
neſt and diligent in the government of their 
lives; but not of that ſtrength as to com- 
mand and overpower the giddy, che diſſi- 
pated and unattentive: it is of ſuch a na- 
ture as ſhould make us in all our actions 
regard futurity; but not of that force as to 
render us totally indifferent and negligent of 
the things of this life: it is, in ſhort, ſo ba- : 
lanced as to enable us to act our part with 
propricty in this world, whilſt at the ſame 
time it maintains a ſuperior regard to eter- 
nity. And the fact is, that to determine man 
to embrace the cauſe of virtue, it is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the proofs of futurity 
| ſhould be exceedingly ſtrong, becauſe virtue 
has ſo many other advantages to recommend 
its cauſe. The morals that the goſpel res 
commend are the very beſt preſcription for 
health, and every kind of pure enjoyment; 
They procure peace of mind, reputation, true 
honour; and they open our POT toever- 
laſting enjoyment. { 
The reſult then of this i inquiry into ho ds 
gree of evidence neceſſary for eſtabliſhing 
our 


F 
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gur elief in fyturity - furniſhestus with ſome 

uſeful inſtructiogs applicable to two diffe- 
rent claſſes of men: Firſt, to che believer 
— Wark by modera i 


particularly : a ee ſuch a a ma- 
terial article. It reconciles him alſo to the 
darkneſs aue eee of en by 
without a total alteration * en 
We are here in a ſtate of trial and proba- 
tion, in a Foy Preparatory. to a more per- 
fect. exiſtence, and :darkinels then muſt be 
dur condition. 
Io the infidel, duch eee 
afford inſtruction, by convincing him that 
his demands for more and ſtronger evidence 
muſt be unreaſonable; that this evidence 
muſt be governed by propriety, and a due 
regard to our ſituation and appointment 
here; that we have as much, and every evi- 
dence, that we can poſſibly expect. The 
more cloſely that we enquire into the ap- 
pointments of providence, the more reaſon 
* will 


will we find for adoring infinite love, and 
for e eee that * is viſe ny 
well. q WES tv 95 ' 
Such IPD as theſe may be very ROY 
per to prepare us for eſtimating the eviden · 
ces for a future exiſtence; - We are not to 
expect any thing like a mathematical de- 
monſtration, nor yet ſuch as will amount to 
2 moral certainty. We are not to expect 
that any one evidence, taken ſingly, will 
produce a full and perfect conviction; but 
that the whole, taken collectively, may be 
of that ſtrength as to regulate all our ac- 
tions, and determine our future hopes and 
expectations. A great number of evidences 
each producing a high degree of probability, 
may have full as much weight as one ſin- 
gle evidence much more pointed and ſtrong. 
They are like ſo many different powers, all 
acting in the ſame direction, and b een. 
their aſſiſtance and ſtrength. 

To thoſe, who complain that ondbabllinye! 
is too low a degree of evidence to influence 
our conduct, it may be replied, that in all 
the affairs of this life, men are influenced 

by 


a Fr afar —— Th 


by probability only, even in- thoſe affairs 
which they purfue- - with the greateſt keen- 
neſs and perſeverance. In all the vaſt un- 
dertakings of this world, men frequently act 
from the very loweſt probability. In war, 
in commeree, in all plans for increaſing our 


fortune or our happineſs, probability is the 


only evidence that we can have, and even 
that is frequently againſt our plans. Why 
then ought not probability to influence us 
in our religious concerns? when we are aſ- 
ſured that we hazard nothing by acting; that 
we even gain by the very attempt. Virtue 
in many caſes is its own reward; it is the 
higheſt ornament to our nature, and the 
| ſureſt road to worldly happineſs. 
In arguing, however, with e | 
| PEEP call the evidence for a future ſtate 
only probability, I wiſh not to make any 
unfair conceſſions to infidelity. We ſee . 
from the preceding obſervations, that we 
are to expect only this kind of evidence, 
and to ſtate it higher is to raiſe expectations 
. which we cannot gratify ; and this leads ei- 
ther to infidelity or deſpair. It does in- 
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finite harm to the cauſe of religion t9-9vers | 
rate its benefits: this is hanging gut falſe 

hopes, of which our enemies never fail to 
cake advantage. But the evidence for a fu- 
ture ſtate, ariſing from revelation, has the 
ſame force- and power, as for the, other ca- 
pital doctrines ef the goſpel... They all hang 


together. The ſame general evidence that 


ſupports one point ſupports the Whole. If 
we believe that Jeſus was the Meſſias, that 
he performed great works, that he died and 
roſe again, we muſt nene admit a . 
ture and eternal world. 

But in examining dis arguments for b Fat: 
rity, we are ſuppoſed to have to deal with 
infidels, and, therefore, are not allowed to 
make the lame advantage of revelation as 
when arguing with profeſſed chriſtians. But 
notwithſtanding we are debarred of this ad- 
vantage, we are ſtill at liberty to make the 
beſt uſe of the doctrines and morals of the 


New Teſtament; of the character of Jeſus 


Chriſt and his diſciples ; of the great change 
produced by the appearance of the Saviour 
of the world; and of all the other facts that 

ariſe 


2 from the New Teſtament, 


their origin. We: find, that w. 
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a faithful hiſtory; and of ſuch: — 


maſt be granted by writers on both ſides. 


Hence I am obliged to ſay, that, under theſe 


reſtrictions, the evidence deduced from re- 


velation will be only probable. 1 n 551851 
Now witk reſpect to the nature and cha- 
racter of theſe evidences; ſome are drawn 


from one ſource and ſome from another ; 
ſome may be called original impreſſions, 


ſtamped upon the minds of all? men, uni 


verſally felt and acknowledged, that OP 
no labour or reſearch for their diſcovery, but 


ſeem kindly granted by Providence in vals 


where all men are intereſted; :-Theſs are 
hke-natural inſtincts, and which ſerve as 


5 eee to all ſuch as have neithet 


nities to make further 


3 We know, that ſuch impreſs, 


ſions exiſt, though we may not be ahle to trace 


kind, there has exiſted a eee eee 


a future exiſtence. No man can ſatisfacto- 
rily account for the riſe of this perſuaſion; 
and it is by no means neceſſary that we 


„ C ſhould. : 
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to aid and ſtrengthen, in ſpeculative minds, 
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ſhould.” We find, moreover, among all | 
men a deſire and longing after immortality. 
Theſe are all immediate and intuitive proofſs 
of the future world. Theſe and all ſuch 


ſimilar hints and expreſſions, which may be 


regarded as the language of nature, I have. 


included under the een of r 


MATIONS. 4 
But, 3 halle we find 3 4 


A's ; | peculiarly adapted to men of 


nn enquiry, and to ſuch as delight | 
in the deduCtions of reaſon. Theſe come in 


the former . evidences, and render futurity 
ſtill more. credible. Such is the evidence 
drawn from the perfections of the Supreme 
Being; from our ſituation in this life ; and 
from the unequal diſtribution of e 
and puniſhments in the preſent world. 

And the laft claſs will be the — 
from the doctrines, the morals, RIO 
and. facts, recorded in een, 5 
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of mona I ork the, s = 1 | 
which makes the firſt and the earlieſt impreſ- 
ſion on the minds of men; which we ac- 


quire without reaſoning, or the painful en- 


erciſe of the mental powers: and at the 


all mankind. Wherever we find the hu- 


man race, we find this belief univerſally pre- 


valent, in all ages, in all countries, and in 
every degree of barbarity and civilization. 
In ſhort, it muſt be as extenſive as religion. 
It is of very little conſequence to determine, 


from what  fource this belief has ſprung. If 


we ſay, it is an original impreſſion, ſtampe 
upon She minds of all men, by the Author of 
| C2 als 
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nature; then this is to ftamp the 88 


eredit upon the principle, or to make God 5 
the author of an univerſal deluſion. There 


s no alternative. If we aſcribe it entirely to 
the influence of education, yet till it muſt 
be granted, that there muſt be ſome prin- 
ciple in the mind of man, correſponding to 
this belief, that cauſes the doctrine to be fo 
5 univerſally received, and ſo univerſally 
adopted, that no counter impreſſion, no 
gloomy doctrine of infidelity, no, not even a 
wicked life, have been able totally to deſtroy 


or eradicate this divine ſeed. The human 
mind muſt be a ſoil congenial to the ſeeds | 


of immortality.” It greedily receives it, and 
cauſesit to ſtrike a deep root. This is almoſt 
bringing us back to an impreſſion ſtampt by 
the Deity himſelf. If God did not commu- 
nicate this principle to the firſt parents of 


mankind, if he has not ſtampt it upon the 


mind with his own hand; yet he has form- 
ed us capable of receiving the impreſſion; 


he has formed us to the hope of immortali- 
| TY” and this! IS a ns of education, which _— 


* 
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8 cine, nor Gale principle, 0. can root c from the 
| hou. 


But eme will perhaps Ry 4258 it His Adee | 

alt uf numbers that this is a vulgar error, 
which has ſpread its influence ſo extenſiyely 
over mankind. But there are ſome circum- 


ſtances, which greatly diſtinguiſh ic from 
every vulgar error that ever prevailed in 


the world. In the firſt place, it is a vulgar 


error that I ſhould never wiſh to part with, 


It is a pleaſing deception, and it is a decep- 


tion productive of the moſt beneficial in- 
fluence on mankind and in ſociety. The 


belief of a future exiſtence is the brighteſt 
ornament of our nature. Take this away 


from man, and what do you leave defirable 


or excellent behind ? He finks immediately 

in dignity, in virtue, and in hope. You tear 
aſunder all the bonds of ſociety, and rob 
man of every comfort. Deſtroy this vul- 
gar error, and you take from virtue its moſt 
commanding influence; you take from 
great actions their nobleſt motive; you 

deaden every laudable ambition; and you 
15. the afflicted of their beſt conſolation. 
ED c "> Vue 
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Would the benevolent man, the 3 man, 
or the patriot, wiſh to baniſh this deluſion 
from the world, and to open the eyes of men 
to diſcern the truth, and to Convince them 
that 1ere is no ſoul, no future exiſtence, ho 
heaven, and no eternal manſions prepared 
for the wiſe and good? Glorious light ! hap» 
py change | how. greatly myſt mankind .be 
indebted to ſuch benevolent inſtructors, to 
ſuch. benefactors and friends! 
But a ſecond circumſtance, that may dil | 
tioguiſh it from every vulgar error and pre- 
zudice, is, that it is impoſſible to recollect 
one that ever maintained ſuch a long and 
uvniverſal dominion among men. There 
have been many ſpeculative errors, both in 
theology and philoſophy, that have been 
pretty univerſally prevalent at one time or 


other among particular nations, yet even 


their limits have been much circumſeribed 
when compared with the extent of the ha- 
bitable earth; and their reputation has ſel- 
dom continued much longer than the credit 
of their author. Like other faſhions they 
have arauſed the ſpeculative world for ſome 
4 „„ ſhort 


— 
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ſhort time, and then have been caſt aſide to 
make room for others of a arent form 
and a later invention. | | 
But the belief of a future exittrace I is as 
univerſal as the rational nature, and ſeems to 
have taken its riſe with the human race. It 
has maintained an undiminiſhed, influence 
amidſt all the revolutions of ſcience, politics, 
and religion. There is no nation ever yet 
diſcovered, however ſavage and ignorant in 
other reſpects; but what have had ſome no- 
tions of another life. Wherever men find 
religion and worſhip, there they will find a 
future exiſtence ; becauſe futurity is the ba- 
ſis and ſupport of every religion. If ſome 
travellers pretend to have diſcovered remote 
iſlands without any marks of religion, this 
is ſo contrary to human nature, and to long- 
eſtabliſhed obſervation and experience, that 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the ac- 
counts of ſuch travellers muſt be defective 
from want of accurate obſervation, from 
want of opportunity, and from an ignorance 
of their cuſtoms and language. And fuch , 


pretended inſtances are ſo rare as to give 
| "6 4 : room 
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room for ſuch a conſtruction. We have no 
well authenticated accounts of any ſuch na- 


tions. 


It will readily be allowed that the con- 
ceptions of another life, which have been en- 
tertained by a great number of .men, are/ 


very groſs, and mixed with much fable and 


abſurdity; and, in many inſtances, - have 
been modified to make them correſpond 
with the ideas they have formed of happi- 
neſs. But we are not concerned to main 
tain the accuracy of men's ideas and con- 


ceptions of that ſtate, which eye hath not ſeen. 


nor ear heard; nor bath it entered into the. 
heart of man to conceive. The inviſible world | 
may afford much play for the wild imagi- 
nation : but the very counterfeit happineſs E 
which men haye forged points to ſome. real 


happineſs, from which all theſe counterfeits 
have been borrowed, Let the philoſopher, 


place his paradiſe in the regions of pure 
ſcience and enlarged knowledge; let the 


Mahometan ſeek in the other world all 
thoſe objects that delight the ſenſual and 


oluptuous mind; let the rude Indian flat- 


A FUTURE STATE. * 


ter himſelf wich an unbounded range for hig 
hunting and fiſhing; it matters not; all 
theſe different ideas of happineſs confirm 
this principle, that all mankind have beliey- 
ed in another life. _ | 
I do not think that it is an ht. that 
deſerves to be anſwered, that there have been 
found men, men alſo of ſcience and enlar- | 
ged minds, ſome men even of good reputa- 
tion in other reſpects, that have openly 
refuſed to believe in futurity, and publiſhed 
their reaſons to the world, Such ene 
are no further worth notice than for the 
effects they produce in honeſt and ſerious 
minds: for in the fir /f place, I think it may 
often be doubted, whether ſuch men are 
really ſincere in what they advance. Some 
men are fond of Paradoxes, that they may 
ſhew their talents in the explanation; and 
ſome are ſo vain, that to call the attention 
of the world to themſelves, they will ad- 
vance any abſurdity, providing there may be 
ſomething of novelty and ingenuity in the 
diſcovery, utterly regardleſs, how much it 
may diſturb the peace of ſociety, and wound 
e the 
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the happinef of individuals, We are very 
certain alſo, that rnen often ſpeak and reaſon 
contrary to their own feelings, and to their 


own principles; and there are many in- 


ſtances where it is eaſy to ſee men labour- 
ing and arguing againſt their own convic- 


tions. Affectation, pride, the love of ſin- 


; gularity, the very ſpirit of contr adiction, 


. 


will too often lead men to maintain the 
groſſeſt abſurdities, and to ſupport with ve- 
hemence ſuch cauſes as they have happened | 
to eſpouſe. A man's avowed and his real 
principles are ſometimes at variance: the 
heart often ſecretly denies what the «af ad- 55 
vance. | 
Bot fecondly, * it not poſi ible for a man 
to pervert, or rather wor deſtroy, his real prin- 


ciples, by indulging their oppolite and by 
habits of life conformable to that indulgence? 


It is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that any man 
would wiſh to deſtroy his belief of a future 
exiſtence, and to part with the nobleſt orna- 
ment of his nature, without ſome very good 
reaſon. But upon the ſuppoſition that any 
of the motives mentioned above ſhould lead 

him 


3 
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him to take this unhappy turn; and, in ſup- 


port of this inclination, that he 3 all the 
powers of his invention and reaſon, conduct- 


ing, at the fame time, his life upon the ſup- 


_ poſed truth of theſe aſſumed principles; is it 


impoſſible but that in time he may weakeh 


his belief of à future exiſtence, and com- 


mence in ſome ſenſe a real infidel? Habits 
of belief, as well as habits of action, may 
certainly be acquired. But granting that 
ſuch belief be real, and founded on the moſt 


| perſeẽt conviction, we may be allowed 
to fay that it is a belief moſt unnatural, 
contrary to the wifhes of the human mind 


nch the general perſuaſion of the world; 


"therefore ſuch exceptions may be regarded 
only as perverfions of nature, not as an ar- 
gument a the matey of the eos. 


ciple. 
HFitherto, you [eas] 1 lac bad] arguing 


upon the ſuppoſition that chere were ns 


other motives for men's refuſing to believe 
in another life but what might accidental 


ly ariſe from affectation, pride, the love 


of "fingatariry and the like. But every man 
knows 
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knows that there are other motives more 
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cogent, which may induce men firſt to 


with, and then to believe and to hope, that 


death would conſume the whole of their 


exiſtence, and that all periſhed with the bo- 
dy. If it be true that God will judge the 
world in righteouſneſs, then the dread of a 
future reckoning may be reaſon ſufficient - 


for many men to wiſh that they may not 


ſurvive the ſtroke of death; fince God has 
declared that he will reward every man ae- 
cording to his works, and that they that have 

done good ſhall come forth unto the reſur- 
rection of life, and they that have done evil 
to the reſurrection of damnation. Is it to 
be wondered then that men of corrupt lives 
ſhould flee to ſuch a ſhelter ? and rather than 
meet with an eternity of woe, ſhould wiſh 


that they might be totally annihilated by 


death, The lives that they live compel them 
to embrace this frightful part. Situated as 
they are, this is their only comfort, Allow- 


ing then this to be a ſufficient apology for a 


wicked man's embracing this gloomy doc- 


trine, and trying to perſuade himſelf of its 
truth; 
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truth; what are we to ſay in behalf of 
thoſe, who labour, in their converſation and 
- writings, toconvince all men, that futurity is 
a delufion, and that heaven and hell are no- 
thing more than the creatures of a wild and 
diſtempered imagination? They cannot 
plead, that they mean the happineſs and 
comfort of the world; for a future life is 
on the only comfort that many men have: 
many of the ſons and daughters of affliction 
may, with great truth, adopt the language 
of Chriſt's diſciples, and ſay: I in this le 
only we have bope, wwe are of all men moſt mi- 
| ferable. The patrons then and ſupporters of 
ſuch principles can be conſidered in no 
other light, than the murderers of the beſt 
hopes and comforts of men. In charity, I 
hope, that they cannot be governed by a 
ſpirit of malevolence; but ſurely they are 
chargeable with an unpardonable inatten- 
tion to the peace and happineſs of the world. 
It is impoſſible, I believe, to find out any 
reaſon for the part that they act, ' unleſs it 
be to procure ſome credit and ſecurity for 
| their principles, i in the number of thoſe who 
embrace 
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embrace them. L Pride; affeRation, &. 
may lead men to ſupport many other abſur-: 
dities ; but it ought to be ſomethi uch 
higher than theſe, that ſhoulc juſtify a a man 
for —_ 1 ws # qo of — 


ty. 7 i Boro 
The obektions Wil e bt 


5 turity ariſing from univerſal conſent, which 
TL have been juſt now conſidering 


5 Will, 1 ant 

perſuaded, have but little influence upon the: | 

minds of all ſerious and ſenſible men; but 
the one, which I am going to mention, 
ſeems much more important, and deſerves: 
then the beſt of men, and the firmeſt be- 
levers in another life, frequent doubts and! 


apprehenſions about the reality of this prin- 


ciple;; doubts, which caſt a gloom on their 


| ſerious and reflecting moments? How then 


are we to reconcile this with that univerfal- 
conſent, which I have been juſt now ee 
vguring to eftabliſh ? 

In anſwer to this, it is in anni Patios: 


to be obſerved, that belief does not always 


imply ee, and is therefore not to be 
expected 


nd to EXC 


rr 8 ATK 
ade every debe hd miſ- 
giving of mind, but leaves room' for them 


all. Our appointment in this life is ſuch, 


that our very doubts form a conſiderable 
part of our trial. Had every man a com- 


plete aſſurance of another life, and did fſu- 
turity ſtrike his mind with the ſame force of 
conviction, that the objects of ſenſe com- 


monly do, then there would be no room 
left ſor the exerciſe of patience and of hope, 
which conſtitute one great part of the trials 
of mankind in this world. We have no 

aſon to expect an evidence of a future 


ſtate, or indeed of any other principle, ſo 


powerful and commanding, as to exclude all 


kinds of doubt. Certainty we muſt not look 


for in this imperſect world. Neither are 
our actions any criterion of our belief. 


* in general firmly believe, that a diſſo- 


ute and debauched courſe of life will ruin 
= health and fortune, and cut ſhort their 
days yet this belief is ſeldom ſo powerful 
ay to determine them to ſacrifice their in- 


clinations to a ſober, ; regular, and virtuous 


© * F 
life, * N Ding | 
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that good men will be liable to darkneſs. 


for the future world might prove equally. 
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But ſecondly, in the preſent yncertainty- 
of the human faculties, we mult expect, 


and uncertainty. We cannot, whilſt we 
are in this world, bear a copious ſtream of 
divine light. It would overpower our. pre- 


ſent faculties, and render us totally unfit ſor 


the neceſſary buſineſs and duties of 1580 
We, perhaps, have all the knowledge, that 


we. can bear, in our . preſent. Gs 
and the darkneſs, that ſurrounds us, We 


haye every reaſon to believe to be one of, 
the great proofs of the wiſdom. and good- 


neſs of our Creator. We know, that, in ma- 


ny caſes, more knowledge would only ſerve. 
to diſtreſs us. An inſight into the future 
part of the preſent life ; a perfect knowledge | 
of the character of thoſe we have about us: 


a more intimate knowledge even of our 


friends,” and of their hearts, would/greaty' 
increaſe the miſeries of this world. And it 
is almoſt certain, that too much evidence 


intolerable and diſtreſſing, ſo long as we are 
confined to the . imperfect ſtate. 
| Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Great allowances ſhould be made 
pers even of good! and wiſe men. We are 
ſtrangely inconſiſtent with ourſelves.” At 
different times we fee things in very dif. 
ferent lights; and our feelings are-equally | 
Wild and unaccountable as our views. Some 
times we feel ourſelves equable and trans 
quil, and at other times low and eaſily)ß 
agitated, Sometimes we feel bold and re- 
times timid and diffident, and alarmed by 
the murmuring ſtream, or the n 
breeze. And ſhould it be thought wonder- 
ful, that our faith, our hope, and our joy, 
ſhould depend, in ſome meaſure, on the pre- 
ſent ſtate and temper of our mind? But, 
95 notwithſtanding all theſe ebbs and flows, a 
1 regard to futurity, in a good man, will ever 
7 pee che aſcen ir the e will 
* : diſperſe ; hope will brighten up; and a hve- 
5 ly faith will direct his ſoul towards heaven. 
V pon the whole, then, doubts and appre- 
0 | henſions of good men muſt be expected in | 
8 3 _ a ſtare as the Ont "I form a Ds 
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part of their trial; and hence, to overcame 
theſe, ' greatly enhanees. the faith and pa- 
tience of the rightequs. - Such doubts, when 
properly. weighed, are no objection to the 
argument for a future ſtate, ariſing tram 
the general conſent of all men. They ſpeak 
only the language of revelation : here ve fee 
through a glaſs, dar hy, but then, face to faces 
bere we know my in part, but then I ſhot 
appear what tue ſhall be; but we knows that 
when be fhall appear, ue ey be. ”_ * 
1 tet 51 
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_.- from the general A 1 8 men, 3 
to be of that nature, as to be entitled to our 
reſpect and attention: and ſuch a principle 
being fo, univerſal and prevalent, may be 
regarded as A. call on men, to enquire into 


— 


de ſufficient ground to warrant in apt 
ing this doctrine as the foundation of our 
hopes and fears. And in following up the 
firſt claſs of evidence, I come now to con- 
ider that natural and ſtrong deſire of fu- 
ture exiſtence, implanted in the breaſts of 
all men, and which we may regard as an 
evidence for the dener of ſuch. Aa Kare. 

1 5 - D 2 have 
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have been given to us for ſome wiſe end. 
That this is a natural principle, we may 
infer from all men having it in poſſeſſion. 
However different in capacity, in in civiliza- 
tion, talents, education, and every thing, 
wherever we find human nature, and under 
whatever form, we always find a paſſionate 
deſire for the continuance of exiſtence. Men 
in general deſire exiſtence, even when loaded 
with miſery. Death, as the extinction of 


being, is ever looked upon with horror and 
averſion. There is, to be ſure, one caſe, 
where annihilation appears defirable. A guil- 
ty conſcience dreads a future judgment; and 
hence men are induced, and ſtrive, to be- 
lieve, that all may end with 'the preſent 


world ; that there may be no account, no 


God, and no eternity. 


Before then they can be brought to this 
Gightful, this unnatural defire, they volun- 
tarily ſurrender all the honours and com- 


forts of nature, every thing that can add 


to the real happineſs and dignity of man. 
The longing after immortality, and the no- 
_y hopes of a furure exiſtence, will ever 


continue 


Ae EE. 
continue vigorous and ſtrong, ſo long as 
man abides by his Creator, and continues 
to live ſoberly, rigbieouſiy, and godly in this 
preſent world. It is that horrid perverſion 
of nature, that wiſhes to deny the exiſtence 
of the Supreme Being, his providence, his 
goodneſs, and his love, that leads man to 
part with immortality, and all theſe hopes 
ſo honourable to man. Is it poſſible to 
find one, who has ſpent his life in dignity 
and true honour, who has' been faithful. and 
diligent in every duty, that ever wiſhed or 
believed, that death would put a final pe- 


riod to all his hopes? A man muſt firſt 
diſhonour his nature, by the irregularities 


of his life, or deform it by pride and af- 
fectation, before he can bring himſelf to 


believe, that his origin and deſtination are 


no higher than the brute that periſhes; 
that they ſhall lie down alike in the duſt | 
to ariſe no more. It is greatly flattering. 


then to this principle, that it is alw:ys 


found in company with the beſt port of 
| D3 FExiſtence 
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Exiſtence is ſo defirable, that men with 
to retain it almoſt on any condition. The 
moſt miſerable ſeldom abandon this hope. 
The dread of falling into nothing makes 
death terrible, even to the wife and good. | 
Providence, however, it muſt be allowed, 
in its infinite goodneſs, in general paves - 
the way for our diſſolution, by a number 
of tender attentions, Thie diſeaſe leſſens 
greatly our attachment to life; the loſs ef 
ſtrength and appetite, and every capacity of 
enjoyment, prepare us, ſtep. by ſtep, for the 
awful period; ſo that all the ſtrings, that tie 
us to life, being thus looſed, the laft cord 
is generally cut without much pain or re- 
tuctance. The wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Providence are equally ſeen in both caſes. 
The defire of immortality; during health and 
ſtrength; is aſfigned to us as a principle to 
influence our conduct, and to animate our 
ambition ; and when the time of our diſſo- 
lation approaches, Providence is equally 
wiſe and kind, in deadening every affection 


and defire of 15 in order that we may 


* — 
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be — to part with life without diſ- 
treſs, and to take poſſeſſion of that happi- 
neſs, which has been prepared for good men, 
ws the foundation of the world. $4 
No this paffionate deſire for exiſtence 
em it highly probable, that there muſt 
be ſome object corteſponding to this deſire, 
ſome eternal world, that ſo powerfully at- 
tracts every heart. That the future world 
is not an object of ſenſe, that we cannot ſee 
it with our mortal eyes, is no objection to 
its exiſtence. The longing aſter immor- 
tality points to à future world. In the 
Works of nature, ſome ſecret attraction in- 
dicates the exiſtence of ſome inviſible agent. 
The magnetic needle aſſures us, that there 
is ſomeè correſponding object, to which it 
turns, ſufficiently powerful to produce this 
attraction; and, in whatever quarter of the 
world placed, it always directs itſelf to 
this center. So; in like manner, the ſoul, 
vherever ſituated, is ever ſtretching to a 
future exiſtence as the center and object of 
all its wiſhes, and towards which all its 
deſires are directed. The all- wiſe Creator 
D 5 has 
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has made nothing in vain. Every appe- 


tite, every affection implanted in man, is 


placed there for ſome wiſe and benevolent 
purpoſe; they are intended to anſwer ſome 


good end in the conſtitution of our nature. 


And muſt there not then be ſome object 


all men ſo earneſtly ſeek after? For what 
other purpoſe could ſuch a principle be 
planted ſo deep in the human heart? There 
is, perhaps, not a ſingle plant, nor inſect, in 


nature, but what is intended ta anſwer ſome 


wiſe purpoſe; all is uſeful ; every thing in 
its proper place. And can we then ſup- 
poſe, that in the moſt perfect of all God's 
works here below, we find a principle deep- 
ly implanted, and univerſally prevalent, with- 


out any object . to this _ 
_ ciple? 


I know it will be replied, that the ex- 


iſtence of this principle anſwers one good 


and wiſe purpoſe. The deſire of a future 
exiſtence, under the belief that we are ac- 
countable creatures, ſerves as a check to 


vice, becomes alſo a powerful incentive to 
noble 
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noble = praiſe-worthy actions. This end 
it does undoubtedly anſwer. But then, upon 

the ſuppoſition that there were no future 
world, is not this maintaining that the all- 
wiſe and righteous Governor of the world 
is under the neceſſity of employing a ſtrong 


deluſion for the management of his crea- ” 


tures? that we are compelled to virtue by 
the force of a falſe principle? This is to 
bring down the Supreme Being to the level 


ol thoſe weak and unprincipled ſtateſmen, 


who deem every thing right and expedient, 
that can promote their ſelfiſh views. What 
a horrid imputation of weakneſs ! Muſt the 
all: perfect God employ fraud and. crooked 
policy to carry forward his great deſigns? 
Behold ! the light in which ſuch doctrines 
place the greateſt and the beſt of beings! 
He 1s repreſented not only as weak, but 
employing low craft and cunning to im- 
poſe on his miſerable creatures; hanging 
out falſe hopes to entice and deceive 
man. I cannot ſee how we can extricate 
ourſelves. from ſuch conſequences, if, after 
finding in ourſelves ſuch ſtrong deſires after - 
futurity, 
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futurity, engraven on our hearts by the 
author of our exiſtence, all proves in the 
end a deluſion. How can we reconcile 
| ſuch, doctrines to the belief of a God in- 
finitely wife and good ? But the truth is, 
the maintainers 6. theſe principles do not 
much intereſt themſelves in ſupporting the 
honour and dignity of the divine govern- 
ment. Grant a future world, and every 
thing is proper; every thing is in its place. 
There is in man an earneſt deſire of a future 
exiſtence; and there is a glorious object 
correſponding to this principle. The goſ- 
pel aſſures us, that the ſoul is immortal; 
that the wicked ſhall go into everlaſting puniſh- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal. Here 
then is nothing ſuperfluous or vain. The 
government of the Supreme Being is here 
perfectly. juſtified. The deſire of immor- 
tality, which diſcovers itſelf ſo early, and 
with ſo much power, is wiſely aſſigned us 
to be a ſtrong motive to virtuous conduct 


to preſerve man from every thing baſe and 
mean, and to inſpire him with * hopes 
of immortal _— 


But 
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But this deſire is not limited to bre 
felves ; we wiſh to perpetuate all our virtu- 
ous friendſhips ; that none of thefe; who are 
ſo dear to us here, ſhould' be ever loft; 
but that our friends ſhould be immortal. 
Theſe wiſhes of nature vent themſelves in 
a thouſand different expreſſions; pictures, 
ſepulchral monuments; ſuperb tomb-ftones, 
pillars, pyramids, medals, biography, hif- 
tory, and in numbetleſs leſs ſplendid, and 
even trifling mementos, all declaring the 
univerſal wiſh of nature, that we and our 
friends may live for ever; and many that 
have been long configned to their filent 
manſions, live ll freſh in the remem- 
brance and love of their friends. When 
death diſſolves theſe pleaſing connections, 
the moſt diſtreſſing circumſtance would be 
the apprehenflon, that they were for ever 
loſt; that we ſhould never meet again; 

that our friendſhip would never more be 

renewed. The belief of their future exiſt- 
ence; and that we ſhall meet one another 
again, is a laudable principle, and in a 
High degree favourable to virtue. It muſt 


- P 
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prove the ſpring of many glorious actions; 
it may preſerve from much meanneſs; it 

is the ſource alſo of much conſolation, when 
every other conſolation fails us. This be- 
lief diſpoſes us to part with virtuous friends 


with more compoſure, and it ſheds a pleaſing 
reſignation over us, in the proſpect of our 
our own diffolution. Death, under this 
view, is regarded as a friendly meſſenger, 
kindly ſent to deliver us from the miſeries 


of this world, and to re- unite us with all 
thoſe whoſe friendſhip was ſo dear and va- 


luable to us whilſt here. We ſee how 
theſe hopes animated the virtuous heathens. 


Cicero introduces the elder Cato, when ar- 
guing in behalf of a future exiſtence, de- 
livering himſelf in the following animated 
ſtrain: „O! glorious day! when I ſhall 


cc retire from this low and ſordid ſcene, to 


< aſſociate with the divine aſſembly of de- 
ce parted ſpirits; and not with thoſe only, 


© whom I juſt now mentioned, but with 
© my dear Cato, that beſt of ſons, and 


& moſt valuable of men . . . His ſoul did 
* not deſert me, but ftill looked back upon 
; | me 


_ . 


\ „ 6 | ED i * 
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ee me in its flight to thoſe happy manſions, 
<« to which he was aſſured I ſhould one daß 
ec follow him. If 1 ſeemed to bear his 
cc death with fortitude, it was by no means 
et becauſe I did not moſt ſenſibly feel the 
«loſs I had ſuſtained; it was becauſe 1 
« ſupported myſelf with the conſoling re- 
c flection, that we e not ppt on _ 
«© rated? . +, 
There is e any one who 1. not 
el, at ſome time or other, the influence of 
this principle calling forth in his ſoul ſome 
pleaſing hopes, when all other hopes are 
gone. Who is there that has felt the 
pangs of ſeparation from thoſe he loved, 
but has felt conſolation from the hopes of 
meeting again! 8-1 E 4 
The being, upon us than ſuch wet 
ee is giving us a miſerable portion, if 
all theſe hopes be a deluſion. Can we ever 
ſuppoſe that a God of infinite goodneſs 
could thus delight to tantalize ſuch miſera- 
ble wretches? If there be no hereafter, 
would not we have been formed a more 
perfect work, to have had no knowledge 
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and no wiſh beyond the grave? We * 
have been formed without any ſuch de- 
fire. We might have been fo conſtituted, 
as that death ſhould be no object of terror, 
and immortality an unnatural deſire: and, 
when earthly friends were taken from us by 
death, we might have ſurrendered without 
reluctance all the pleaſure we had in them; 
and the ſame ſtroke, that put a period to 
their exiſtence, might have extinguiſhed all 
our wiſhes. and defires. We might have 
been formed ſo, as in an inſtant to have 
removed our affections from the breathleſs 
corpſe, and placed them Upon: ſome other 
8 
Such a conſtitution, ſo far as we are — 8 
to judge, might have been more conſiſtent - 
with our happineſs, and anſwered all the 
ends of our appointment here, as ſhort-lived 
and uncertain Creatures. | 
But if there is an hereafter, all is 1 


ful and wiſe. Every thing points to it; 


and our deceaſed virtuous friends are ſo 
many additional ties to a good life. They 
are calling upon us to we ſo, that we may 


meer 
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meet again in the manſions of glory. They 
are ſo many additional pledges, that Provi- 
_ dence has taken from us for the ſecurity of 
our faith and patience,” And in proportion 
as we value them, ſo ought we to watch 
and ftrive, that we. may have a triumphant 
meeting in thoſe bleſſed» regions, where 
death ſhall never again interfere to tear 
aſunder our hearts, where friendſhip will 
be ſecure, and our affections everlaſting. - 
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nA b. . 


The ret Nature and the ks Powers and | 


OO ns Man. 


7 „ 


HE two evidences of a future ſtate, 


that I have already examined, ſeem 
wiſely adapted to the bulk of mankind, who 
not having abilities, or leiſure, or a proper 


turn of mind, for ſuch enquiries, generally 


take up with the firſt impreſſions ; and theſe 
impreſſions, ſtamped by the hand of nature, 


prove as ſtrong and powerful in the go- 
vernment of life, as all the evidences ariſing 
from the deductions of reaſon. Men act 


from feeling much oftener than they do 
from reaſon, and, in all points of duty, our 
firſt feelings are, perhaps, the leaſt erroneous. 
When men begin to reaſon, in matters of 
duty, it is very common to find an ex- 
cuſe for ſome tranſgreſſion, or an apology 
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for 
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for ſome neglect. Conſcience is the moral 
feeling; and the firſt intimations of con- 
ſcience are always the pureſt. Our natural 
feelings point out to us a future ſtate; and 
it is owing to the neglect of theſe feelings, 
and the abuſe of reaſon, that men become 
infidels. N ; | 

The ſtrong deſire then of a future ex- 
iſtence, and the univerſality of this princi- 
ple, previous to all reaſoning, prepare the 
mind for attending to the other evidences, 
and diſpoſe every good man to receive 
with joy and gratitude life and immortality 
brought to light by the goſpel. Had we 


not been prepared by theſe original im- 


preſſions, all other arguments would have 
proved ineffectual to produce conviction. 
But though theſe evidences or intimations 
may be ſufficient ground of enquiry to men 
of ſpeculative minds, yet they are, I will 
acknowledge, far from being complete and 
perfectly ſatisfactory; and, were men left to 
theſe evidences alone, they would not be 
ſufficient to ſupport a doctrine ſo honoura- 
ble to our nature, and ſo cloſely interwoven 
5 with 
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with our beſt intereſts, Providence has 
therefore furniſhed us with a number of 
others, ſo circumſtanced, that though they 
cannot be ſaid to exclude every doubt, and 
to produce a full conviction, yet are ſuffi- 
cient to determine men in their actions; 
to be the ſource of innumerable comforts; 
and to animate us to glorious under- 
takings. | : 
And this leads me to the /econd claſs of 
evidences, the evidences, which ariſe from 
the deductions of reaſon, and which ſeem. 
furniſhed by a kind Providence for the ſa- 
tisfaction of men of leiſure, and an inquiſi- 
tive turn of mind. The evidences of re- 
ligion, and of that part in particular, are 
happily diverſified to ſuit the different taſtes 
and capacities of man, and by that beauti- 
ful variety to ſeize upon perſons of every 
capacity, as each finds fome argument cor- 
reſponding to his peculiar inclination and 
taſte. Sometimes an addreſs is made to our 
fears, at other times to our hopes: there 
are evidences directed to our honour, to 
our intereſt and ambition: there are evi- 
dences, 
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dences, which ſtrike immediately and with- 
out much previous reaſoning ; . and there 
are others, which are connected with ob- 
ſervation and facts, or with ſome of the 
principles of che human mind; and of con- 
ſequence require attention, deep reſearch, 
and a proper application to feel their due 
energy and force. | 

In this ſecond c claſs J begin, then , with that 
evidence, which ariſes from the conſidera- 
tion of the noble powers and faculties of the 

human mind; faculties of ſuch a nature, 
chat their very exiſtence ſeems to indicate, 
that they were intended for ſomething 
greater than this earth. 

In the firſt place ſome of theſe faculties 
ſeem unneceſſary and ſuperfluous, if we 
were intended only for the preſent life, and 
even deſtructive of our happineſs and en- 
joyment. As inhabitants of this earth only, 
we ſhould certainly have been. much hap- 
pier, without theſe hopes and fears and de- 
ſires, and that longing after immortality. 
We might have been enabled to perform 
all the duties of the preſent life, without 
EY that 
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that high degree of reaſon, and that noble 
inventive faculty, which are the pride and 
ornament of man. That inſtinct, which di- 
rects the lower animals to make proper 
proviſion for themſelves and offspring, might 
have been ſufficient to have guided and to 


have prompted man to all the duties, that 


are required of him as a mortal creature. 


The knowledge of a Supreme Being and 


his perfections, that inquiſitive principle, 


that leads us to ſearch out and examine 
the works of the Creator, that not content 
with what we meet with in this world, 
raiſes man to connect himſelf with other 
worlds, and to ſearch after thoſe laws, which 
govern the univerſe, that excites men to 
purſue with avidity more and more know- 
ledge, are all unneceſſary and even hurtful 
to him, if he be only the creature of a day, 
the ſhort-lived inhabitant of this earth. That 
wiſdom and goodneſs, which he ſees and 
adores, muſt all ſoon be loſt to him, when 
he and all his faculties are extinguiſhed in 

the everlaſting darkneſs of death. To make 
_ proviſion fgt the immediate wants of na- 
ture, 
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ture, to procure food and to provide pro- 
per habitations, require none of theſe high 
powers, which carry man beyond his pre- 
ſent happineſs. Chained down to the preſent 
exiſtence, his wiſhes ſhould have been con- 
fined to the preſent ſpot and to the enjoy- 
ments of the day, for he has no concern 
and no intereſt in other worlds, and futu- 
rity is not his portion. For what uſe alſo 
are all theſe natural fears implanted in his 
breaſt ? Conſcience is every now and then 
giving to him uneaſy alarms, and torment- 
ing him with awful forebodings. To what 
point are all theſe forebodings directed ? It 
is the language of nature pointing out to us 
an hereafter, and telling man, that his exiſt- 
| ence and all his powers muſt extend be- 
yond the grave. If there be no hereafter, 
| ſuch a principle can ſerve no other wiſe and 
good purpoſe, but to diſtreſs man- and to 
embitter all his enjoyments. 
According to the wiſe appointment of 
our Creator, to the other animals no more 
powers are given, than a proper ſhare of 
fuck faculties as may beſt ſuit them for 
* 5 their 
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their ſtations; and to enable them to pro- 

vide for themſelves and to propagate their 
kind, Every thing is duly proportioned to 
their ſtates, and, under the direction of theſe 
faculties, they never tranſgreſs the limits 
appointed to them by nature. To ſome are 
given ſtrength, to others ſwiftneſs, to a 
third cunning: ſome protect themſelves by 
their ferocity and courage, and others avoid 
danger by their natural timidity. Nothing 
appears ſuperfluous, nothing in vain: they 
live in perfect obedience to their proper 
nature, they know nothing, they care for 
nothing further. Down from the ſagacious 
elephant to the meaneſt inſect, ſuch a de- 
gree of knowledge is ſhared out, that each 
is always in its proper ſtation, following 
exactly its proper inſtinct. One ſeeks one 
food, and anocher ſeeks another; one par- 
takes of one pleaſure, and another is in 

ſearch of a different; and each confined to 
its narrow ſphere looks for nothing beyond : 
all ſeem happy, all in their Place. The 
birds flit along in the pure air, the fiſhes 


occupy their watery habitation, and the ox 
grazes 
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grazes in his rich paſture: they know of 
no greater happineſs: they enyy not the 
ſumptuous banquets, or the rich palaces of , 
man. So far as we are capable of judg- 
ing, they have no forebodings of miſery, 
no ſtings of conſcience, no longings after. 
another exiſtence, and no apprehenſions, and 
no fears of death. They enjoy the preſent, 
without any anxiety or diſquietude about 
what is to come. But man is never con- 
tent, he is never at reſt. There are no 
limits to his knowledge, to his pleaſures, to 
his curioſity, or to his enjoyments. Give 
him all that he can wiſh for, all that he 
can crave, he is never ſatisfied; ſtill ſtretch- 
ing forward to ſomething not yet attained, 
he is ever reſtleſs, ever full of wiſhes and 
deſires, and puſhed onwards by an unſatia- 
"ble ambition- | © - | 
And this diſſatisfaction is not peculiar to 
mean and to ſelfiſh tempers, but is ever 
| ſeen the ſtrongeſt in the nobleſt minds, 
only purſuing it in a different channel and 
direction. Whilſt the grovelling ſpirit is 
eagerly following this bent of nature, in the 
” Es ſearch 
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ſearch of wealth and ſenſual gratification; 

the purer ſoul is graſping after more know- 
ledge, more mental enjoyments, and riſing 
above this earth, is opening its little arms 
to embrace the univerſe and the great God 
himſelf! But there is nothing in this lower 
world, that can ſatisfy the immenſity of 
man's deſires, or fill up the void in his 
breaſt. When he arrives at the ſummit of 
his wiſhes, he is no more ſatisfied, than at 
the firſt ſetting forward. Riches and wealth 
cannot ſatiate the meaneſt mind; and in the 
nobler ſoul, any point of knowledge, when 
once attained, ſoon loſes all its reliſh and 
all its charms: we are compelled by the 
reſtleſſneſs of our nature to be conſtantly 
looking abroad for new enjoyments and 
new pleaſures. Does not this then ſay, 
that there is nothing here below ſufficient 
to'gratify the immenſity of his deſires; that 
there is no object in this world correſpond- 
ing to his enlarged faculties; that this earth 


is not his home; that there muſt be an- 


other ſtate, where all theſe noble powers 
ſhall arrive to full perfection, where his moſt 
boundleſs 
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| boundleſs virtuous wiſhes ſhall be folly gra- 
8 

Whilſt here, _ upon the pb 
that this earth is his all, he has faculties 
not only more than neceſſary for his ſitua- 
tion, but which in a great meaſure diſqua- 
lify him for his preſent enjoyment; facul- 
ties, which prove even hurtful. His vaſt 
hopes, his inſatiable ambition, his reſtleſs 
curioſity, his unconquerable love of variety; 
and then the ſucceſſion of ſudden diſguſt, 
of diſſatisfaction with every enjoyment, 
which immediately puſh him forward to 
ſome new, to ſome untried object, all tell 
us, that this is no more but the beginning 
of his exiſtence, that there muſt be another 
world, where all ſhall be in harmony, where 
he ſhall meet with objects too vaſt for his 
conceptions, and beings perfectly my and 
eternal. 

Upon the ſuppoſition, that PERS is no- 
thing for man beyond the grave, all is myſ- 
tery, all is darkneſs; but allowing man to 
be eternal, every thing is natural, perfectly 
eaſy and accountable. He has faculties, 


that fit him for this earth; but his reſtleſl- 
| neſs, 
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neſs, his diffatisfaction, and his inſatiable 
defires tell, that he was formed for a much 
higher exiſtence. Nothing is then ſuper- 
fluous, nothing in vain. Upon this ſuppo- 
fition, it is conſiſtent both with wiſdom and 
goodneſs, that he ſhould be uneaſy whilſt 
here, to prevent him from placing his affec- 
rions too much on this earth, to prevent him 
from reſting ſatisfied with it as his home, 
to be puſhing him conſtantly forwards to- 
wards the perfection of his nature and his 
happineſs. I know no other plan to juſtify 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Supreme 
Being, than this hypotheſis. Allowing man 
to be formed for another exiſtence, he is in 
the very ſituation here, that he ſhould be, 
reſtleſs, inquiſitive, ſtretching ever forward 
from object to object, afpiring after higher 
degrees of knowledge and happineſs, riſing 
conſtantly upwards towards immortality. 

Allowing this earth to be a ſtate pre- 
paratory for another; all appears wiſe and : 
good: his darkneſs, his miſeries, his uneaſi- 
neſs, all ſerve to keep his faculties conſtant- 
ly awake to the true end of his appoint- 
ment, and his everlaſting hopes. 


CHAP. 


8 


CHAP. v. 


Man diſtreſſed with the Dread of Death, and 
the precarious Nature and Uncertainty of 
his Life. OAT 


U there is another remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, which diſtinguiſhes man 
from every other animal, a principle in it- 
| ſelf tormenting, and which muſt prove to 
him the ſource of continual mortification, 

if there be not another world. He is per- 
petually haunted with the dread of death, 
and the conſtant apprehenſion of his diſſo- 
lution. The apprehenſion of death never 
diſturbs the preſent enjoyments of the lower 
animals. The laborious ox and the inno- 
cent ſheep walk before their murderers to 
the houle of ſlaughter, ignorant of their fate, 
and without betraying any ſigns of fear, or 
any ſymptoms of apprehenſion. They are 
- Me”, 5 ſenſible 
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ſenſible of pain, and alive alſo to ſome of 
the tendereſt affections; but they never 
look forward with horror to that period, 
when they ſhall be no more: they are 
utter ſtrangers to the nature and effects 
of death. | 
Man, on the contrary, is perpetually 
haunted with this ſpe&re. He ſees death in 
every diſeaſe, in every accident, and at every 
age. In many caſes he ſupports the ſtroke 
itſelf with more reſolution and fortitude, 
than the diſtant proſpect. There is in all 
men a natural horror of death: this horror 
is increaſed by a number of circumſtances, 
but is rendered unſupportable by an alarm- 
ing ſenſe of guilt. The ſpirit of a man may 
ſupport his inſirmities, but a wounded ſpirit 
2who can bear? In this reſpect man appears 
2 ſtrange contradiction : he has implanted 
in his breaſt a powerful love of life, and 
naturally the utmoſt horror of diſſolution. 
Between theſe two he is ſometimes dread- 
fully toſt. Miſery, diſappointment, and the 
ſtings of remorſe, drive him towards death; 
but his natural horror of this great event, 


his 
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his apprehenſidns of a future reckoning, 
and the awful forebodings of the juſtice of 
God, puſh him back again upon exiſtence : 
till the mind becomes unhinged, harraſſed, 
and at laſt raiſed to phrenzy and madneſs, 
he ruſhes from the preſence of man, to the 
| preſence and juſtice of the great God! The 
| lower animals are ſubje& to none of theſe 

fears, and to none of theſe terrible agita- 
tions. The good man, in general, meets 
death with more compoſure and courage ; 
but the very beſt are by no means d 
from this natural fear. 
Now, why ſhould there be this difference 
between the brute creation and man, and 
a difference much to the diſadvantage of - 
the lord of this lower world? Muſt it not 
be, becauſe man alone is greatly intereſted 
in this event? His natural and ſtrong ap- 
prehenſions and fears, his ſhuddering at the 
thought, his paleneſs at the warning, all 
beſpeak the intereſt that he has in death; 
all fay, that it is to him an entrance upon a 
new and untried ſtate of exiſtence. Were 
there not ſomething in death of the higheſt 
importance, 
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importance, infimte goodneſs would never 


torment man with ſuch apprehenſions. It is 
an intimation to him to be conſtantly pre- 
paring, to be diligent in every duty, that 
he may reſign his life at laſt with dignity, 
and look forward with pleaſing hope. A 
God of infinite goodneſs and love could 
never take pleaſure in torturing poor mor- 
tals with unneceſſary apprehenſions and 
fears, and thus checking and terrifying man 

in the midft of all his enjoyments. But upon 
the ſuppoſition, that this is no more but 
the beginning of his exiſtence, and an en- 
trance upon an eternal hereafter, to be de- 
cided by his behaviour here, we ſee the 
greateſt wiſdom and propriety in rendering 
death to man an awful change. This muſt 


rouſe him to vigilance and care, to the 


moſt vigorous exertions, when every other 


argument will loſe its weight. 
It may be added to this argument, that of 
all creatures the life of man is the moſt pre- 


carious and uncertain. The other animals, 
particularly the wild and untamed animals, 
in general, live out the period aſſigned them 


by 
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by nature, unleſs cut off by the cruel hand 
of man. They are expoſed to much fewer 
dangers and diſeaſes, liable to fewer acci- 
_ dents, and, in general, anſwer the end ap- 
pointed to them by Providence. But man, 
on the contrary, is never ſaſe. The one 
half and more of our ſpecies are cut down 
in the tender years of infancy. Some juſt 
open their eyes upon life ; they immediate- 
ly ſhut them, and open them no more. 
Numbers are cut down in their full vigour 
and ſtrength, when their breaſts are full of- 
milk, and their bones are moiſtened with mar- 
row: very few arrive to the full ſtandard 
of human life, to their threeſcore and four- 
icore years. And during the whole pro- 
greſs of this precarious life, we are con- 
ſtantly meeting with ſome warning, ſome 
affliction to detach our affections from the 
things of this earth. Our deareſt friends 
are every now and then taken from us, and 
thoſe, in whom our whole happineſs de- 
pends, torn from our embraces. To theſe 
may be added bodily afflictions, infirmities, 
bad health, the loſs of fortune, all the props 
& / : and 
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and ſupports of this life. Every thing ſeems | 


contrived to check our enjoyments : every 


thing is calling upon us not to ſet our af- 


fections on this world, or the things of this 
world: every thing tells us that chis is not 
our home, that we belong to another coun- 
try, and that for that ſtate we ought to be 
making an everlaſting proviſion. If this 
earth be our all, why are we not happy ? 
Where are the proofs of the love and good- 
neſs of the beſt of Beings? This nobleſt 


work, he, for whom all other things are 


made, is the conſtant prey of affliction, my 
appointment, diſeaſe, and death, 
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| TN following up ) this 1 we may next 
obſerve, that none of the human faculties 
ever arrive here to the perfection of which 
they ſeem capable, and that all the attain» 
ments of men in this world are greatly im- 
perfect. This ſeems then to be a foreign, 
an unkindly ſoil, not capable of bringing 
this noble plant to its deſtined perfection. 
His reaſon and judgment never attain to 
any degree of certainty. They are eyer 
n and plunging from error to er- 
This is ſeen in all the ſyſtems of phi- 
lolophy or ſcience, that were ever framed 
by man. What 1s built up by one genera- 
tion, , only ſerves for the ſucceeding to de- 
| „ moliſh 
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moliſh ; upon the ruins of which they raiſe 
another pile of errors. Sometimes theſe 
buildings appear for a while firm and dura- 
ble: all men acknowledge the beauty and 


ſtrength of the ſtructure. But ſome daring 
genius is every now and then ariſing, and, 


by the help of ſome new force or later in- 
vention, aſſails theſe ſtrong buildings; and, 


by the breach that he makes, lets in a flood 


of enemies; and all is ſoon levelled with the 
ground. Men then begin to wonder how 
they have been ſo long impoſed upon: they 
are aſtoniſhed at their orie and hoy 
rame ſubmiſſion. 26 5 5 
In the review of the deſtruction of hu- 
man ſyſtems, the weakneſs and folly of 
human reaſon become a ſubje& of lamen- 
tation. The ſyſtem of Ariſtotle long held 
an extenſive empire in the world; and, 


paſſing by a number of leſs extenfive and 


leſs ſplendid buildings, which in different 
parts, and at different times, were raiſed 
in oppoſition, this was at laſt deſtroyed by 
the philoſophy of Deſcartes ; and this in its 


tu IN was 5 ſoon overpowered by the Works of 
22 ho 
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the great and immortal Newton. How 
long this may hold poſſeſſion of the philo- 


ſophical world, it is not eaſy exactly to 


foretel; but as it is now attacked and ex- 


poſed in ſeveral quarters, like all others, it 


muſt have its end; and its deſtruction will 


be a more ſtriking mark of the * 
of the human faculties. 


Loet us not, however, be too much dil. 


can with this gloomy proſpect; for 
their fall gives birth to pleaſing hopes. 


Theſe noble powers, which we behold here 


only in their infancy and amidſt much im- 
perfection, will in another ſtate be carried 


forward to that ſtrength: and perfection and 


_ clearneſs, for which they were originally 
intended. Let man's thirſt of knowledge, 


therefore, never be quenched, let his curio- 
fity never be gratified : theſe inherent de- 
fires beſpeak the original intention and de- 
ſign: the preſent is only his infancy, his 


| ſtate of darkneſs; the other world will be a 
world of light, of truth, and of perfection. 


The beſt affeftions alſo of the human 


| dn never meet here with any object, that 
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can afford compleat ſatisfaction. Love, lie 
nobleſt of the paſſions, is always much 
cramped in its exerciſe. The moſt perfect 
of human characters have in them always 


ſuch a mixture of weakneſſes and imperfec- 


tions, as never fail to check our eſteem and 
love. We love often thoſe, whom we can- 
not perfectly eſteem. This love cannot be 
durable. And, again, we meet with ſuch 
innumerable inftances of deceit, treachery, 
and wickedneſs, that hatred and revenge 


often rapidly ſucceed the ſincereſt love. 
When we attempt to fix our minds on 
nobler objects, and ſuch as can fill the 


immenſe deſires of the human heart; when 
we raiſe our minds to the contemplation: 
of the all- perfect Being, or confine them to 
the image of his moral perfections, as re- 
flected in the life of Jeſus Chriſt, we find 


there the weakneſs of the human faculties; 


we find ourſelves encompaſſed with ſo much 
darkneſs, that we never can perfectly diſ- 


cern theſe glorious characters: and even in 


the higheſt ecſtaſies of divine love, this world 
is ever preſenting itſcl!, and dragging down 
* > | our 
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ur actions to itſelfl. Thus our love muſt 
ever be very imperfect, and very incom- 
plete. The ſame may be ſaid of our grati- 
tude. Numbers of ſelfiſh principles are 
_ continually interpoſing and mixing with our 
grateful affections; envy, jealouſy, pride, 
and all the other attendants and appendages 


of this miſerable ſtate. Human nature can 


never appear here to full advantage. Some 
fingular characters are now and then placed 
before us in a high degree of perfection, 
and preſent man as the nobleſt work of 
God; but a great part, peltiaps, of their 
excellence may be owing to the artful con- 
ceæalment of chein gue characters 
And muſt then all theſe buddings of fjer- 
ſection and of, love. be for Ser lat? Will 
tles promiſiag Plaats be never reared to 
their full groweh and beauty 2. Is it not 


more probable w believe, that they will be 


at laſt tranſplantef to a clime more con- 


genial to their nature; that all, amperſec- 


tions will be removed ſrom them; that 
leve and: - gratitude: will meet with the moſt 
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ol the human heart find their full exerciſe 
In the everlaſting kingdom of our LE and | 
Saviour FOR Chriſt? - 
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U T'there is another principle in hu- 
1 man nature, which diſtinguiſhes man 
U from all the other creatures with which we 
are acquainted, and which evidently points 
to another and a more perfect life. Man 
is formed for religion. There is a natural 
Principle of religion in the human breaſt, 
that however perverted or diſguiſed, to 
* whatever baſer purpoſes it may be abuſed, 
"fill kads to the perfuaſion, that this earth 
cannot be the only ſcene of our exiſtence, 

. The 
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The religious principle pervades men of 
all ranks and- characters, and every different 
ſtate of ſociety; fo that it ſeems as natural 
to. man, as his other faculties and affectoins. 
N o.] this principle. muſt be ſuperfluous — 
unneceſlary, if all die with the body... In 
every man there i is 4 moral principle, which 
1x5 ſupreme judge of every action, and pro- 
nounces a ſentence of approbation or diſ- 
approbation according to our different lives. 
This moral principle diſcovers itſelf in a 
Variety of manners, and becomes the ſource 
of great Pleaſure, or the cauſe of much un- 
caſineſs and pain, The heart · felt ſatisfac- 
tion that 2 good man enjoys upon his re- 
flecting on any worthy action that he has 
performed, or even in the bare recital of a 
noble and generous, deed performed by an- 
other, is above all the other pleaſures of 
life both in nature and degree. - 'F extends 
to a boundleſs diſtance, and communicates 
its virtues to an unmeaſurable extent. ME, 
14 here is an unſpeakable £ atisfaction in 
the bare reading of a benevolent, and | good 
action, u, which every ſenſible heart mult feel; 
F 4 . 
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and which feelings increaſe with the excel- 
lence and improvement of our natures. 
Read but the hiſtory of our Lord's life, 
and his acts of compaſſion and benevolence; 
the heart feels an unexpreſſible delight” in 
the bare contemplation of diſintereſted good- 
neſs ; and how much more dElightful'miſt 
it be in its exerciſe! Read the parable of 
the good Samaritan, you ſeem to feel with 
him, and to partake of his j joys. This is a 
reward which goodneſs enjoys even in this 
life, and is ſtrongly expreflive of the rule on 
which we muſt act if we expect heaven. 
On the other hand, this moral 0 
ſtamps the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation on guilt. 
The ſerious recollection of it is ever ac- 
compapied with remorſe, ſharne, and hor- 
. ror; that we wiſh, if poſſible, to bury the 

action ig eternal oblivion, and to tear * 
from our remnembrance. 7; 14 1290 018 
From whence proceed theſe horrors > It 
is not the fear of man, for they accompany 
the moſt ſecret as well as che moſt Public 
gullt; they torment the tyrant, who is out 
ol the reach of human Juſtice; they'excite | 
pain 


through it with tolerable compoſure, with- 


Is not! re of God n 
us, his warning voice, /pronouncing before 
hand his righteous and juſt 3 
They tell us, ina language chat is natural 
aad plain, that verihy bereit retard for 
Ha righteous, and We ET 
ed; for man is immortal. 605 115 13 


ve. { Unleſs theru be another e 
formed religious: creatures? Why are we 


made capable of knowing God, of loving 


him, truſting in him, and reſiguing our- 


delves to his diſpoſab?ꝰ We might haye per- 
formed all che duties of thus dife, and paſſed 


out this ſublime knowledgæa. We have but 
-who' is poſſeſſed of all perfection, and whom 
ve are taught to call the father and the 
friend of man, if we have nothing beyond 
the grave. Why are we formed in ſome 
meaſure to ſee and know him, if we are 
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we are never to receive fuller communi- 
cations of his goodneſs and of his love? 
Every thing tells to us that there is a God: 
but that God is nothing to us, if we be 
only the creatures of a day. The heavens 
ſay there is a God; the earth ſays there!'s 
à God; our: own frame, the order, the ger 
gularity, the utility of every part, our met - 
cies, our judgments, all ſpeak loudly, all 
proclaim to us the ſamed thing. But why 
all chis inſtruction ? to what-wiſe purpoſe ? | 
what is its object? Our capacity of 'diſ- 
cerning, of reading, or uf hearing all theſe 
Voices, 'wwhich/ we enjoy greatly ſuperior to 
every other creature, aſſure us that the 
whole of chis inſtruction is principally ad- 
dreſſed to us. Yet for hat purpoſe, unleſs 
wie are peculiarly intereſted This leads us, 
then, to the concluſion:Verily there muſt 
be a future ſtate, for which we are deſigned, 
and which 'has all this inſtruction or its 
5 Act , i eee e eien 
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in full majeſty, and the moon in her bright- 
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ment and the ſky lighted up in all its glory, 
I am apt to. fancy myſelf an immortal 


creature. F of furely there can be no mean- 


ing, no worthy end in filling the ſoul with 
n ſo much orandeur, ſuch magnificence, and 


ſuch ſublime. inſtruction, if all end with this 


life. No; theſe wonders. of Omnipotence, 


theſe glories of the creation, are intended 


to raiſe our ambition: they point out to 


us, in ſome mtaſure; the tranſcendent great- | 
—_— of: theſe | manſions, which ce hath-not 


-feen, nor ear beard; ta rr into 
| 4 bears of m: man ae e pM ar I word 
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below. I ſpeak not here Set his er 
nature and faculties, his reaſon, his imagina- 
tion, the moral principle, and his other diſ- 


tinguiſhing powers, but of the place he oc- 
cupies among the other creatures of God. 
Man is unqueſtionably the firſt of all God's 


works on this earth. All things ſeem ſub- 
ſervient to him, formed for his nouriſh- 
ment, his convenience, or his pleaſure. To 
him is aſſigned the dominion over the beaſts 
of the earth, the fowls of the air, and the 


fiſhes of the ſea. This earth is fitted up 


for him as the principal gueſt. For bim 


the 


nm 
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the ſun ſhines, the heavens roll, nnd! the 
various ſeaſons come round in regular ſuc- _ 
ceſſion. The different animals miniſter to 
his food, his clothing, or his happineſs. 


The birds chear him with; their pleaſing 
ſongs, and all nature is carrying forward 
her great work for man, the lord of this 


lower world. His pre- eminence is viſible 


in a thouſand inſtances. His ſuperior PO W- 


ers enable him to convert to his uſe or plea- 


ſure, not only the different parts of inani- 


mate matter, but alſo a great variety of 


beaſts, of birds, and of fiſh... 4 'The land, the 


water, and the air, furniſh him with an in- 
finite variety of food: the moſt diſtant cli-: 


mates contribute their various luxuries to 
his pleaſure: the birds and beaſts, as well 
as the earth, produce for him the gayeſt 
clothing and the richeſt colours: the bowelss 
of the earth yield gems and precious ſtones 
for our ornament ; and the ſea alſo delivers 


up her precious. dyes. and her beautiful 


pearls and corals. Thus, whilſt each animal 


| finds every thing proper for it within the 
narrow circle to which it is confined, man 


collects 
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collects tribute from every part of the globe, 
from land, from water, from the ſurface 
and from the bowels of the earth. All 


theſe are proofs of his high rank and of his 


wide and ſuperior dominion. The animal 
creatures pay to him alſo an involuntary 
homage and ſervice in token of his ſuperi- 
ority. Even the moſt wild and ſavage find 
their ferocity repreſſed, and their courage 
fail them in the preſence of man. The 
human eye and countenance command awe 
and reſpect, whenever properly exerted. 
Nothing but ſelf-defence, and the cravings 
of extreme hunger, do ever provoke them 
to make an attack upon man. Though far 
ſuperior to him in ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and 
courage, yet whenever man appears, they 
confeſs their inferiority by their flight, even 
before it is poſſible for them to be acquaint- 
ed with the adyantages he derives from his 
wiſdom and the inſtruments he employs. 
Under his management, almoſt every ani- 
mal becomes tame and tractable, and fub- 
ſervient to his purpoſes. In a collection 
even of wild beaſts, the accurate obſerver 
| may 
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knowledging a 12 lord, in the obedi- 
| ence and reſpect he pays to his favage 
| keeper: the royal tyger laying aſide, in his 
| preſence, his fierceneſs and his pride, and 
ſuffering himſelf to be ſtroked by his hand 
and directed by his voice: the rough and 
clumſy bear, in obedience to his command, | 
imitating, in his awkward manner, the ſteps 
and motions of the nimble dance. In all 
theſe things you may ſee the dignity and 
che high rank of man. He is their lord, 
. and this world was formed for him. 
* taking a ſurvey of the different ani- 
mals, you may ſee further marks of the 
ſuperiority of man; and how every part 
ſeems intended by the great Creator to I 
| miniſter to his comfort, his inſtruction, or 
uſe. The different animals are not only 


wiſely fitted for their proper cli mates, Bun 


in their conſtitution, form, ; manners, and 
way of living, you will find fomething that 
0 | has 
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has a reſpect to man. The 2 . 1 


phant, formed for ſupporting the maſt ęnor- 


mous burthens, to carry caſtles and men 


upon his back, is likewiſe furniſhed» by na- 
ture for ſuſtaining long the want of water 
and of food. He is intelligent, friendly, 
and obedient, and eaſily underſtands the 


language of the different paſſions of his 
guide. He attaches himſelf cloſely. to his 


friend, and aſſiſts even in laying the burthen 


upon himſelf. The camel alſo is a moſt 


uſeful and tractable animal; and without 


ſuch aids the deſerts would be impaſſable, * 


and no intercourſe between thoſe nations, 
that live on their borders. We know alſo, 


the unſpeakable benefits: of the rein- deer in 
the frozen regions of the north. Without 


this moſt ſerviceable animal, ſuch miſerable. 
climes muſt be deſtitute of inhabitants. 
This uſeful creature is their all. Whilſt: 
itſelf lives upon the wretched moſs, it fur- 
niſhes man with food and clothing; it tranſ- 


ports him with unconceivable 23 to. 


the greateſt diſtance, through wild and un- 
tractable foreſts and mountains, the regions 


Sth 
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of eternal cold and ſnow. In the more tem- 
perate climates, where nature ſeems to have 
dealt more kindly with man, yet what 
wretched creatures ſhould we be without 
the aſſiſtance and friendſhip of the brute 
creation! For the benefit of man, God hath 
given to the horſe ſtrength, and has clothed 
his neck with thunder. He hath beſtowed 
upon him that noble courage, that he mock- 
eib at fear, and never turneth his back. upon 
the feword; that be ſwalloweth the ground with 
feerceneſs and rage, nor regaraeth the ſound of 
the trumpet. And yet this generous animal 
is of the moſt tractable temper. He ſub- 
mits to every thing: he performs every _ 
thing in obedience to the commaniſs- of 15 
man. | . 
The ox alſo and the cow not b pro- | 
vide us with the richeſt food, but lend their 
ready aſſiſtance to the cultivation of the 
earth, and to raiſe up the richeſt harveſt of : 
graſs and of corn. The innocent ſheep 
brings in her kind tribute of the beſt food 
and clothing for ungrateful man. 
Were we to run oyer the various ani- 
8 5 mals, 
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mals, and the different parts of the earth, 
we could ſcarcely find any animal, or any 
part, but what had ſome immediate or re- 
mote regard to man. Can we then con- 


template all nature thus direfting her at- 


tention to the human race, and forbear to 
ſtop and wonder? Lord, what f is man! If 
He be only what he appears to be on this 
earth, all is a myſtery. He comes forth 


the moſt helpleſs of creatures; in his in- 
fancy he 1s conſtantly expoſed to miſery, 


and has to paſs through a long train of diſ- 


eaſes, making ſucceſſive attacks upon his 


life: for fear of death, his whole life is ſub- 
ject to bondage. His pre-eminence is often 
the ſource of his misfortunes. * His ſenſi- 
bility, his lively imagination, his reaſon, his 
enquiries into futurity, his apprehenſions, all 
help to increaſe his ſorrows and his pains. 
How then are we to account for all that 
greatneſs and dignity, that dominion, that 
he poſſeſſes over the other creatures ? 
Here is a magnificent world fitted up for 


his habitation, the glorious canopy of heaven 
for his covering, and all creatures living for 


man. 
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man. If there be another world, if man be 
deſtined for immortality, then we find him 


a being worthy of all the grandeur beſtowed 


on his firſt ſtate: all is in perfect uniſon; 


nothing ſuperfluous; every thing is wiſely 
contrived to lead his mind upwards to his 

But ſuppoſe that he is not; ſuppoſe him 
to be only the creature of a day, and that 


all periſhes with this, life; conſcience then 
is aſſigned him only for a tormentor, to 


diſturb his enjoyments; his rational nature 
and immortal hopes only a deluſion ; the 
knowledge thar he has of the Supreme Be- 


ing anſwers no other end but to amuſe him 
as an idle ſpeculation, to fill him with falſe 


love, or to diſtreſs him with vain fears; 
and the pre- eminence aſſigned him by his 


Creator, nothing more but a mock majeſty, 


from which he is ſoon to be tumbled into 
the darkneſs of everlaſting death. Theſe 
are the concluſions that irreligion warrants, 


| and the comfort that it gives to man, 
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The Connection in which this Earth flands 
with the other Parts of .the Untverſe, the 
Knowledge we have of this Connection, and 
our Capacity of contemplating God's Wh orks 
in general. 


NOTHER ſtep will lead us to an- 
other evidence in favour of a future 

ſtate, from the light of nature. The viſible 
frame of this world, and the connection that 
this earth ſtands in with the other parts of 
the univerſe, affords ſtrong intimations and 
a preſumptive evidence of a future ſtate. 
The heavens and the earth are connected, 


we are certain by ſome very cloſe and in- 


timate laws; and in ſuch a manner as to 
perſuade us, that we are only a ſeparate 
member of one great and univerſal whole, 
Of this God himſelf is the center, and the 
different 
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different globes of this viſible univerſe are but 
members and parts. The more we know 
of the works of the Creator, and the deeper 
our reſearches, the more evidence have we 
to convince us of this capital and impor- 
tant truth. This acknowledged, this viſible 
connection gives us the greateſt room to 
believe, that there may be other bonds of 
union and other ties, that hereaſter may be 
more fully revealed. The evidence is of 
an increaſing nature, and will keep pace 
with our diſcoveries of God's works. 

Some great natural law unites us with 
the heavens, and renders this earth a part 
of the grand univerſal ſyſtem: and may we 
not from hence ſuppoſe, that by ſome other 
law of God's providence, we may be united 
with the- rational and immortal family of 
the higher manſions above? At preſent we 
cannot tell what we are. All is involved 
in darkneſs and in obſcurity ; ſo that with 
all the beſt helps that Providence or Grace 
beſtows upon us, we are in a ſtate of con- 
jecture and of doubt, incapable of piercing 
| FROM! thick clouds which encompaſs us, and 


EE . 
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of telling what we ſhall: be hereafter. But, 
7 believe, the more, we know of the 
works of God, and the more honeſty and 
fincerity we diſcover in our reſearches, the 
greater realon ſhall we find to be per- 
ſuaded, that we ſhall be removed to an- 
other world, at the concluſion of our pre- 
ſent exiſtence. _ | 
And it is greatly to our comfort and 
encouragement, that ſcripture and the works 
of nature iluſtrate and confirm one another. 
The word of God, and the promiſes of 3 
God, and the diſcoveries of the goſpel, tell 
us that we are greatly intereſted in another | 
ſtate of exiſtence. Now our connection | 
with the viſible univerſe intimates the very 
fame thing. The laws of nature unite 
this earth with other worlds ; and may 
there not alſo be ſome union and connec- 
tion with their inhabitants ? diſtant, perhaps, 
and obſcure now, but may appear clear and 
certain when more light ſhall be let in upon 
us, and when our minds ſhall be duly pre- 
pared for ſuch important diſcoveries. Scrip- 
ture intimates to us, that this world is a 
2 — ſtate 
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ſtate of trial, and as ſuch is an imperfect 
ſtate; but at the ſame time, that it is a 
ſtate preparatory to another, where all im- 
perfection ſhall be done away, where all 
virtuous enjoyments ſhail be perfect and 
complete, Now all natural appearances 
ſpeak to us the ſame language. This earth 
is but a very ſmall and imperfect part of this 
univerſe, but it is intimately connected with 
other important parts. What proportion, 
what ſmall proportion does it bear to the 
other works of God, even to thoſe very 
works which we now ſee? It is nothing 
near fo large as a great number of thoſe 
ſtars, with which the firmament is adorned. 
For aught that we can prove to the con- 
trary, it may alſo be among the moſt im- 
perfe& of God's works. But from its union 
and connection with the other parts, we 
may conſider it as a nurſery for rational 
creatures, to train them up, until they be fit 
to be tranſplanted into ſome happier clime, 


ſome immortal garden of God. In this 


imperfect ſtate he has given us many proofs 
of his wiſdom ad power, and fome taſtes 
G 4 alſo 
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alſo of his goodneſs and love. But all 
theſe muſt be imperfect on account of the 
imperfection of our ſituation. Still he has 
given ſufficient to rouſe our hopes, and to 
excite our deſires, This earth is full of 
his goodneſs, and every thing that ſur- 
rounds us is calculated to inſpire us with 
ſentiments of duty and obedience, and to 
beget in us the moſt lively expectations 
and hopes of the moſt complete mani- 
feſtations of his goodneſs and love, in a 
more perfect and better world. 
What other great end, with reſpect 1 to 
man, can we ſuppoſe the Creator had in 
view, by forming ſuch a world, and placing 
man as its principal inhabitant ; in making 
us, in ſome meaſure, ſo ſenſible of its beau- 
ties and advantages, ſo capable of tracing 
out the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Su- 
preme Architect? Can we ſuppoſe, that 
we are no further intereſted in that wil- 
dom and goodneſs, than merely as ſpec- 
tators, or the ſhort-lived inhabitants of this 
earth ? Shall we ſee them now ſo brightly, 


and never more partake of them? On 
this 
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this ſuppoſition, we are here like creatures 
confined to a barren wilderneſs, or rather 
Aa deep and gloomy vale; and all around 
us there are pleaſing fields, bright fun- 
ſhine, rich paſtures, ever- blooming gardens, 
and bleſſed inhabitants, regions which we 
muſt never enter, hung out to' us; and 
we endued with ſtrength of ſight to ſee, 
and hearts to feel them; only that they 
= may excite vain. and tantalizing hopes, and 
help to deepen: that gloom, and to thicken 
that darkneſs, in which we are now con- 
demned to dwell. 

Can God thus ſport with the 1 
of his creatures? can he thus take plea- 
| ſure to torment man? and through thoſe 
very means too, which we are taught to 
believe to be the glory and ornament of 
our nature? How much more agreeable 
is it to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
to ſuppoſe that all the goodneſs and love, 
which are diſplayed in the viſible world, 
and all thoſe capacities that we have for 
diſcerning them ; that all thoſe natura] con- 


nections that we have with the other parts 
I of 
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of the univerſe, are to be regarded only as 
fo many incitements and motives to quicken 
us to prepare for immortality ! | 

If we are not immortal, we have no in- 
tereſt in theſe vaſt diſplays of wiſdom and 
goodneſs which we now contemplate ; and 
if we are made capable of perceiving the 
wonders of the univerſe, it is a capacity of 
no eſſential ſervice to us. Take whatever 
ſide you pleaſe, it is impoſſible for us to 
give a rational account of the preſent ſyſ> 
tem of things, but upon the ſuppoſition that 
man 1s immortal. All ſeems then beau- 
tiful and ier. All that he ſees, all 


tend towards futurity ; that he wpuid not 
only make the continuance of out exiſtence 
the paſſionate deſire of our nat ire, but that 
he would give us ſuch a difplay\of his per- 
fections, 
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fections, ſuch proofs of his love, his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, as would effectually re- 
concile us to his appointments, and make 
it our moſt earneſt prayer to live for ever 
with him? We ſhould never, certainly, ex- 
pect, that he would hang the heavens with 
a forbidding aſpect, that all around ſhould 
ſhew nothing but confuſion, miſery, and 
darkneſs; that the voice of Joy and of glad- 
neſs never ſhould be heard, and the face of 
happineſs never ſeen. 

Such appearances as theſe would incline 
us to value immortality at a ſmall price, 
and to wiſh rather that the grave might 
confume us, than that we ſhould ſurvive 
to be miſerable. In the ſituation in which 
we are placed here, all around is grand 
and majeſtic; all diſplays the moſt perfect 
power and goodneſs. We are incloſed in 
the heavens, and ſurrounded with a multi- 
tude of worlds; all to tell us, that we are a 
part of the great family above, and con- 
nected with them; and to call forth our 
moſt earneſt deſires to be united with God 


through eternity. How perfectly do the 
book 
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book of nature and the book of grace 
agree in this reſpect! Revelation is a key 
to open to us the knowledge of God's 
works, and helps us to diſcover their beau- 
ties and read their language, | 
But further: Is it not an abſurdity al- 
moſt to conceive, that God ſhould fit up 
ſuch an habitation for ſuch a poor miſerable 
and uncertain creature as mortal man? 
And how ſhall we account for all thoſe 
leſſons, that are read to us in the book of 
nature, if we have not an intereſt beyond 
the grave? Hear what the pſalmiſt ſays of 
man. Thou haſ# made bim a little lower than 
the angels, and haſt crowned him with glory 
and honour. Thou madeſs him to have do- 
minion over the works of thy hands. Thou 
haſt put all things under his feet; all ſheep” 
and oxen, yea and the beaſts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the fiſhes of the ſea, 
and whatſoever paſſet through the paths of 
the fea. Tis deſcription might be carried 
to the greateſt extent. He has created 
the ſun to circulate round this earth, to 
adminiſter to vs light, heat, and life: and 
5 when 
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when this ſun retires, he has fitted up for 
us another proſpect equally glorious and 
majeſtic, the moon and ſtars moving in 
ſilent majeſty, and ſpeaking, as they roll, 
the power, the wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
their Creator. In the ſeaſons, alſo, he has 
ſtudied our inſtruction and our pleaſure. 
The ſummer and winter, the ſpring and 
autumn, give to us not only a variety of 
inſtruction, but, by their agreeable changes, 
adminiſter to our entertainment and de- 
light. 1 can ſee no bounds an con- 

templation of God's works. | 
But what do they all mean ? T 1 fl 
us only with hopes that cannot be grati- 
fied; they feed us with deſires that ſhall 
never be enjoyed, if we are not to ſurvive 
the grave. And though there may be the 
greateſt marks of wiſdom and power in 
the works themſelves, yet we can ſee no 
goodneſs in making us capable of per- 
ceiving all theſe, if we be till mortal. | 
But take the other ſuppoſition: if we are 
formed ior immortality, there appears the 
moſt exact propriety ; all is meant to lead 
us 
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us upward unto God; all to elevate the 
human mind; all to exalt and inſtruct man. 
Upon the ſuppoſition that we are immor- 
tal creatures, the whole inſtruction is well 


directed. We find an intereſt, a clear intereſt 


in all theſe works; and with joy and rap- 
ture may we ſay, Theſe are the Ns: of my 
Father and my God! 
What immenſe rene muſt there be 
between the contemplation of the infidel 
and the chriſtian] between the man that be- 


| Heves that he is animated with an immor- 


tal ſpirit, and the other, who argues, and 
would perſuade himſelf, that his whole 
exiſtence is limited to this earth! The in- 
fidel beholds nature with an unpleaſing 
aſpect. He feels no intereſt either in the 
works of nature, or in nature's God; or, 
if at any time, in ſpite of his principles, a 


ſentiment of admiration or joy burſts forth, 


his joy and admiration are ſoon checked by 
the thoughts of mortality: the thoughts of 
everlaſting death fill all with horror. He 
can find, upon his own principles, no more 
pleaſure in beholding the res of the uni- 
verſe, 
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verſe, than a dying prince in the ſplendor 
and ornaments of that palace, which he is 
juſt going to leave for ever. But the dy- 
ing chriſtian derives comfort and hope 

from every work of God. He reaſons 
thus: —“ He that made this univerſe, and 
« made me capable of obſerving its wiſ- 
«© dom and its beauties, is able to ſupport 
* my ſoul amidſt the decays of my preſent 
« fabric; and though my heart and my eh 
fail, God will be the firength of my heart 
« and my portion fer evermore.” On the 
ſtrength of theſe principles, he lies down 
in death to put off the clog and burthen 
of mortality, that he may be fitted to be 
tranſported to ſome other region of bliſs in 
the univerſe of God; that he may riſe nearer 
to the center of wiſdom and of love; and 
be for ever united with the bleſſed company 
of pure and happy ſpirits. All the glories 
and grandeur. of the viſible creation are fo 
many invitations and warnings for him to 
prepare far this triumphant change. 
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DU beſides the evidences and intima- 
tions of a future ſtate, ariſing from the 
ſituation of man and his diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culties, we meet with other ſtrong intima- 


tions from the attentive conſideration of that 
being or power within us, which we call the 
ſoul. Is there not great reaſon to believe, 
that this thinking, this reaſoning. power, is 


a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, and has 
powers and enjoyments peculiar to itſelf? It 5 
is that power which thinks and reflects, that 


fits as judge of our actions, approves or con- 


demns them according to their merit or de- 
merit; it is that being which roams through 


out the immenſity of creation, and con- 


templates the works of its great author, 


-» 


unconfined 
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| ie 80 by place or unlimited by time. 
Is this a ſubſtance then diſtinct from the 
body? Or is it only the modification of 
organized matter, to which the Almighty 
has given the capacity of thought, reflec- 
tion and underſtanding, and approving or 
diſapproving of our different aftions? + 
At the threſhold of this enquiry, there 
ſtands a difficulty, and which has had its 
weight with a great number of inquilitive 
men. It is ſaid that of this ſubſtance we 
cannot form any diſtin& idea: we know 
not how it is connected with the body: we 
cannot tell what is its nature, whether it be 
a material or immaterial ſubſtance: we can | 
form no conception of its exiſtence or ac- | 
tions, independent of the body. But theſe 
difficulties are not unſurmountable. We 
are every day forced to admit the exiſtence 
of things which we cannot comprehend nor 
explain. We, for inſtance, ſee not the power, 
which governs this univerſe, which wheels 
round theſe mighty orbs, which ſupports 
and regulates the whole frame of nature, 
way Prevents the whole from falling into its 
0 original 
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original diſorder and confufion. Yet how 
. abſurd would that man appear, who ſhould 
deny the exiſtence of ſuch a power, merely 
becauſe he, with his weak ſight and feeble ca- 
Pacity, is not able to take in and comprehend 
this great and governing cauſe! The cauſe 
we cannot ſee, but the fact is every day the 
fubje&t of our obſervation. We cannot form 
an idea of the ſoul, nor of any immaterial 
ſubſtance, nor how inviſible beings can act 
upon matter; and yet we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that there are beings, inviſible to 
us, and which fall not under the cognizance of 
any of our ſenſes. There is however, at 
leaft, one inviſible being always with us, 
whoſe preſence we cannot diſcern, and whoſe 
power, nature, and actions we cannot fa- 
thom. We neither ſee, nor can fee, the 
creator and governor of the univerſe ; we 
know not his nature; we cannot aſcertain 
his ſubſtance; yet we muſt confeſs his pre- 
ſence, for we ſee that in all his works. The 
human ſoul then may be of a ſubſtance ſimi- 
lar to the Deity, and may govern this body 
in a manner ſomewhat ſimilarg but infinitely 
leſs 
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the univerſe. And by ſome of the ſame ar- 
guments, that we deny the exiſtence of the 
human ſoul, may we exclude the Deity from 
the direction and government of the world. 


Some of the ancient philoſophers have defined 
him to be the ſoul of the univerſe, in allu- 
ſion, no doubt, to that inviſible agent, which 
actuates and influences the human frame. 
It is of no conſequence, what name we give 
to this ſubſtance: this may be our igno- 
rance : but the exiſtence of the Supreme 
Being leads us to acknowledge the exiſtence 


of inviſible agents, powerful and active; bur 


their number, their different orders and de- 
grees, and their limitations, we dare not pre- 
ſume to gueſs: but theſe beings may be in- 
timately connected with us, though” their 
nature and operations we cannot ſcan 
1 To come till nearer to ourſelves 2 we 
are compelled to acknowledge innumerable 
wonderful properties in the things which 


ſurround vs, and of which we can give no 


manner of ſatisfactory account. | Men are 


e making great diſcoveries in the 
Hz  ._ _ 
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works of nature, and by experiments, calling 


forth to our perceptions many things, that 


our fathers were ignorant of, and of whoſe 


exiſtence they could form no conceptions. 


Could it ever have been believed by them, 


that it was poſſible to call forth from inani- 


mate matter, a moſt active and penetrating ' 


agent, capable of producing moſt powerful 
and aſtoniſhing effects? Such are the aſto- 
-niſhing powers of electricity. The know- 
ledge of this active power is ſtill in its infan- 
cy; and it is impoſſible to tell to what. ex- 
tent the diſcovery may be carried. We find 
it however pervading all the known parts 
of matter, earth, water, fire and air. Aſter 
this, then, will men refuſe to believe in the 
exiſtence of inviſible and powerful agents, 
merely becauſe we are not able to account 


for them, or fully to comprehend the na- 


ture and manner of their operations? This 
infidelity cannot be the child of reaſon or 
philoſophy, but muſt be the * of 


obſtinacy or of pride. S711 
Our ignorance then of the nature of the 


to 
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to be no objection to its exiſtence, becauſe 
this ignorance equally affects the exiſtence of 
many of the works and appearances of na- 
ture, of all inviſible beings, and even of God 
himſelf. The wonderful powers and faculties 
of man lead to the probability, that there 
muſt reſide within him ſomething far differ- 
ent from, and much ſuperior to matter. 
In the ſiſt place, this inviſible being is cer- 
tainly the governor and director of the whole 
frame. It is the thinking power, that gives 
life and action to the different members, and 
puts a ſtop to theſe actions. The feet walk, 
and the hands work according to its plea- 
ſure. Theſe members appear in no higher 
rank or authority, than the inſtruments 
only of that high power, which holds the 
ſupreme command. Sometimes, to be 
ſure, the body is acted upon by external force, 
ſo powerful and irreſiſtible as to counteract 
and controul the will and direction of the 
ſuperior agent; but this power is ftill 


| maintained by the oppoſition and reluct- 


ance ever teſtified by the mind to all ſuch 
violence. 
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- This power allo is of a nature fuperiar 
to, and very different from the various ap · 


petites, and oppoſes frequently their deſires. 


The appetites prompt to the various acts, 
which are neceflary for the ſupport of the 


individual and the ſpecies; but the fupe- - 


rior director often reſiſts their inclinations and 

regulates their defires. In a well-regulated 
conftitution this is always the caſe; al- 
though at the ſame time, it muſt be grant- 
ed, that there are too many caſes, where 
the appetite rules, and the ſoul loſes its au- 
thority and command. But this principle 
is not only ſuperior to the appetites, but 


alſo to the different affections, and in the 


fame manner regulates them. Pleaſure and 
pain, joy and forrow excite in us various and 
different ſenfations ; but all thefe are in dan- 
ger of being carried to exceſs without the 
interference of that higher principle, which 
preſerves the order and harmony of the 
„„ 


The ſoul ſhares in all the ge and 


pains of the different parts of the body, and 


18 _—_ concerned in all; but it 
ſhares 
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ſhares not ſo much as a principal, but as a 
ſympathiſing friend. In the firſt tranſports 
of joy, or in the firſt agonies of grief, the 
preſiding principle appears for a while to 
be borne down and overpowered ; but when 


the confuſion begins to ſubſide and order to 


return, then again this principle interpoſes 
and claims the proper aſcendancy, This 
ſooths the anguiſh of grief, and this mode- 
rates the exceſs of joy: this adminiſters 
comfort under afflictions, and produces mo- 
deration and temper in proſperity. In all 
theſe interpoſitions and regulations, the ſoul 
appears the governor, and ſupporting an in- 
tereſt different from the Targus . 
paſſions, and affections. 

A ſecond proof of the thinking fubſtance 
being independant, in ſame meaſure, of the 
body is its perpetual activity, its conſtant 
and increaſing exerciſe. It has been laid 
down as a principle by ſome, that the foul 
always thinks. This appears to be moſt 
probable. During our waking hours we 
are conſcious of this truth; there is then no 
ING: to our thoughts: the mind is 
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always employed. But the material queſ- 
tion is, Does the ſoul continue to think 


during the ſound reſt of the body? This | 
is a queſtion that has been much agitated ; 


the probability is certainly much in its 


favour, We all know from the phenome- ; 
non of dreams, that the ſoul is buſy, even 


in the hours when the body is at reſt. We 


know further, that we often do dream, when 


afterwards we cannot recollect a ſingle cir- 
cumſtance; when we cannot ſa much as 


know that we have been ſo occupied. Some 
little incident during the day, often brings 
to our recollection the dreams of the night, 


and thus not only informs us that we have 


been dreaming, but recalls at the ſame time 


the ſubject. 


This 1s a preſumptive proof that we are 
often ſo employed, when we are not ſenſible; 
and affords a further preſumption, that we 
are always ſo employed, though we can- 
not bring the ſubject to our recollection. 


The foul then, if this be the caſe, ſtands in 


no need of the ordinary refreſhments and 
recruits that the body requires, The re- 
newal 
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newal of its powers depends not on food, 
or ſleep, or any of the groſs ſupports, that 
n wot for this earthly frame. 
In further proof of the perpetual activity 
| of the ſoul, we- have well- atteſted facts of 
people's walking, acting, and performing 
many acts of rationality with the greateſt care 
and uncommon attention; and all the while 
they are utterly ignorant of ſuch things. 
They recollect not a ſingle circumſtance; 
they know nothing of ſuch operations, but 
from the information of others; a certain 
evidence that the ſoul acts whilſt we are 
not conſcious of its actions. Hence then 
our not being ſenſible of the perpetual ope- 
rations of the ſoul, is no well- founded ob- 
| jection to: its perpetual thinking; whilſt 
there are ſo many facts to convince us, that 
it very often acts whilſt we are utter ſtrangers 
to all its operations. 5 
There is one thing that has been —_ 
to this concluſion. © To think,” ſay the 
oppoſers of this doctrine, © and not to revol- 
le& our thoughts, is a very uſeleſs thinking 
indeed. But the uſefulneſs of our thoughts 
15 - 
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is no criterion of the thinking power. 


Many of our waking thoughts are wörſe 
than uſeleſs: they! are criminal: and how 
abſurd to reaſon, that becauſe our thoughts 
have been wickedly employed, therefore we 
have not been thinking! Our fleeping 
thoughts may oſten be much more innocent, 
and not leſs uſeful, than our waking thoughts. 


8 : 


If this principle then be adrhitted, that the 


ſoul perpetually thinks, it will go a great 
way to prove, not only that the font is a ſub- 


ſtance different from the body, but even 


independant of the body, a en 
of a ſeparate exiſtence. 3015 

In further confirmation of this point we 
find the foul oſten employed in actions, 
where it can derive no aſſiſtance from the 
body. The foul can run back, and in a 
Moment, to ages long ſince paſt, and con- 


template, whenever it pleaſes, a variety of 


tranſactions, that have long ſince happened 
in the world. It can ſit as judge of cha- 


racters, that appeared thouſands of years ago 
on this ſtage of life ; and view ſome with 
pleaſure and ineffable delight, and at the 


ſame 
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ſame time look on others with indignation 
and contempt. It derives entertainment 
and pleaſure, peculiar to itſelf, from fuch 
 contemplations. It can even look forward 
into futurity, and, from what has happened; 
_ gueſs with a moral certainty at what is yet 
to come. It can take its range to the moſt 
diſtant - parts, not only of the earth, bur alſo 
of the heavens; and, from the treaſure of 
knowledge laid up in the ſtorehouſe of me- 
mory, pleaſe itſelf in regions far remote from 
irs preſent habitation and home. 
The ſoul can travel through many of the 
works of its Creator, and contemplate their 
| order, their beauty and magnificence, and 
riſe from this contemplation to him who 
formed and ftill preſides at the head of the 
whole. In fat, you can ſet no bounds to 
its operations, and no limits to its excur- 
fions. The whole inferior creation are 
utter ſtrangers to theſe exerciſes, Theſe 
are referved ſolely for man. Can this 
then be nothing but organized matter ? 
Humbling philofophy, that thus attempts to 
level man with the brute ! that thus diſho- 
nours 
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nours human nature, and annihilates all FR | 
glorious diſtinctions, that raiſe us above the 
| Es that periſh. - 

But the foul alſo has pleaſures . 
to _— It poſſeſſes excluſively the plea- 


ſures of imagination and of taſte, of harmony _ 


and of moral beauty, the pleaſures ariſing 
from knowledge and the pleaſures and ſu- 
blime hopes that flow from religion. There 
is nothing that ſo much proves the different 
natures of the ſoul and the body, as their 
different pleaſures. The pleaſures of the 
body are ſuch as ariſe from the gratification 
of the ſenſual appetites, many of which the 
| ſoul does not partake of, but at the very 
moment condemns. They have their dif- 
ferent purſuits and inclinations, as much as 
if they had ſeparate exiſtences. The plea- 
ſures of the body are momentary ; the 
pleaſures of the ſoul are more laſting and 
permanent. 

Beſides their ſeparate and aiſtin pleaſures, 
Fr have alſo diſeaſes peculiar to themſelves. 
Many things injure the body, that no farther 
affect the ſoul, but as it ſympathiſes with 
its 
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its ien and companion. + Bla many of 
thoſe diſeaſes, which put a period to our 
earthly exiſtence, ſeem in no reſpect to 
weaken the powers of the mind. The ſoul 
continues healthy and vigorous to the laſt, 
and in poſſeſſion of all its faculties, reaſon 
and e love, 8 Wigs and | 
„ 

All the various 4 4 body 
paſſes through, make no change in the 
thinking principle. The old ſubſtance is 
daily waſting by perfpiration; and new ſub- 
Nance coming in by daily food: diſeaſes re- 
duce the body ſometimes to a perfect ſkele- 
ton, and the reſtitution of health brings on 
an increaſe of ſubſtance : from ' infancy to 


mature age, it is perpetually on the increaſe, 


and continually; fluctuating and changing: 
and from maturity the body is conſtantly on 
the decline, and in all reſpects different from 
what it was at ſome other periods of its ex- 
iſtence: the features change; but it is the 
ſame ſoul actuated by the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs, in 8 of the — EEO and 
fs «aculties 
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Wcities, that regulates and directs this body 
through all the fluctuations and changes 
of man's mortal exiſtence: - Limbs are cut 

off; wounds and ſcars may affect and disfi- 
gure different parts of the body: ſometimes 
there is much waſte and conſumption in the 
internal parts; but all theſe in no _ 
pair the faculties of the ſoul. 

Where the principal refidence of * im- 
mortal and thinking part is ſituated, is one 
of thoſe ſecrets which God has reſerved for 
himſelf; but wherever it be, it is ſo ſnielded 
and protected, that it eſcapes the injuries 
and accidents which prove fatal to the mor- 
tal part. Some diſeaſes, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, greatly diſturb the operations of the 
mind. Memory periſhes, reaſon is de- 
throned, and all the noble powers and glory 
of man fade away. Sometimes this is pro- 
duced gradually; at other times brought 
on inſtanraneouſly ; and by this change, thoſe, 
who were once the greateſt ornaments of our 
nature have been reduced to the ftate of 
childhood and. of idiotiſm, and by their 
5 degradation 
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ACHE dation preſent a humbling: monu- 
ment al aber eee, of 
man, l +216 TISSRG . 1 
But ai ſueh in else in 
no reſpect interfere with ⁊his general prinei- 

ple; or weaken our belief; in the natural 
Immortality of the foul, or its capacity cof | 
. teen the body and the ſoul they muſt be 
7 | mutually affected. There muſt be alſo 


e 
d is preſerved and regulated ; and there may 
' often happen difeaſes, Which e diſturb 
* A r t eine T 
= . The: ul. as clitough the 3 
e de and when any rof theſe principal 
= organs are affected, the'intercourſe muſt be 
5 greatly deranged and interrupted; and this 
I may be carried on fo far, till the general 
5 law of union be totally diſſolved and a com- 


pleat ſeparation take place. Upon the ſup- 
poſition, that they are two diſtinct fub+ 
union may be totally diſſolved; and nut 
we opt alſo grant, that this Jaw alſo may be 
gaik greatly 
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greatly diſturbed by ſome violent affection 
in thoſe organs, through which the intellec- 
tual part principally acts? The deſtruction 
of the body may in no reſpect injure the ſoul. 
We have many inſtances of ſuch unions or 
combinations, where the deſtruction of the 

one ſubſtance does no way affect the other. 
We cannot ſuppoſe that by the diſſolution 
of thoſe ſubſtances, in which the ſubtle and 
active principle of electricity reſides, you 
deſtroy this powerful principle: itmay eſcape. 
all your art and power: and in like manner 
the diſſolution of theſe mortal bodies may 
perhaps in no reſpect injure the pure and. 
immortal mind. We know that the diſeaſe 
which conſumes this body does frequently 
produce not the ſmalleſt change in the 
thinking ſubſtance. On the approach of 
death, the mind frequently exerciſes the high- - 
eft acts of rationality : the memory and re- 
collection continue moſt perfect, the under- 
ſtanding, unclouded, the imagination, moſt 
vigorous and lively: and at the very laſt 
moment, the whole powers of the ſoul diſ- 
playing an uncommon ſtrength and vigour, 
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Hang above their ordinary exertions to tell to 
man, that it already feels, in ſome meaſure, 
itſelf diſengaged from this clog of mortality, 
and triumphing in immortal life and health. 
It is not poſſible, I know, to reduce our 
| knowledge of the ſoul to any degree of cer- 
tainty in this imperfect ſtate; yet ſtill ſuch 
obſervations go to prove that the life of man 
_ 1s very different from mere animal life; that 
he is much ſuperior i in all reſpects to the 
brute creation, and that there are the ſtrong- 
eſt indications chat he was formed for eter- 
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| The ra perfections of Ged; and his moral 


government here incomplete. 


XIE ibcimations and evidences, that 
I have already conſidered in behalf 
of a future ftate, are founded upon a review 


of the human powers and faculties; and 


ariſe intirely from man conſidered in him- 
ſelf, or from the conſideration of this mag- 
nificent world, in which he is placed as the 


principal inhabitant. But there is another 


evidence of conſiderable force to come in 
aid of the general argument, and which is 
derived from the perfections of the Supreme 


Being as the moral governor of the uni- 
verſe. We can never ſuppoſe, that he has 


brought ſuch a world of rational creatures 


into exiſtence, merely for the diſplay of his 


power, Without any regard to their happi- 
nels: 


LO WIR. Wh 
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neſs: and chat he has imprinted in their 


minds the cleareſt diſtinction of right and : 


wrong, of moral good and evil; that he has 
given unto them a principle of conſcience, 
and written within them a clear law, whilſt 


he himſelf pays no regard to that law, in all 


his dealings with his creatures. He that 
planted the ear, muſt he not hear 3 he that 


planted the eye, muſt he not ſee; and he 


who has given to ſuch creatures the cleareſt 


ſentiments of juſtice, muſt not he himſelf 
be ftrictly and unalterably juſt ? He has 
given us every reaſon to believe that 
righteouſneſs is our duty and his delight ; 5 


and that wickedneſs is ſtrictly forbidden 


to us, and the object of his diſapprobation; | 
that a courſe of virtue will produce the 
moſt perfect happineſs, and that a vicious 
life muſt end in miſery. And yet in the 


government of this world we find that vir- 
tue, in numberleſs inſtances, is not rewarded, 
nor yet vice remarkably puniſhed, and that 


the preſent life is by no means a full diſplay 
of che perfect moral government of God. 


I 2 We 


2 


„ — 
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We have ſufficient intimations from 4 
number of circumſtances; which is the ſide 
that Heaven declares for; and the cauſe 
that God approves. The voice of con- 
ſcience; the nature and tendency of good 
and bad actions, prove to us; that the righte- 
ous are his delight and the wicked the ob- 
jects of his diſapprobation and diſpleaſure. 
But then this government is not carried to 
the fulleſt degree of perfection. The wicked 
do not always meet with a proper puniſh= 
ment, nor the righteous with a full reward. 
With regard to worldly proſperity, health, 
ſtrength, riches, and a thouſand other things ; 
all things come alike to all; there is one 
event to the righteotis and to the wicked. 
The ſun ſhines 4s fair, and the rain deſcends 
as plentifully in the fields of the bad man as 
of the good: The wicked are often the moſt 
ſucceſsful and the moſt powerful on the earth. 
In death alſo we do not ſee any extraordinary 
diſtinction. For if the righteous poſſeſs more 
peace of mind, more inward tranquillity 
and 1 3 the wicked, in the hard- 
7 neſs 
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beg of their heart, hold out againſt the 


ſtings of conſcience and the forebodings of 
a future judgment. They are often enabled 
on the ſtrength of ſu zperſtition, by the aid 
of ſome of the forms and ceremonies of falſe 


religion, by confirmed habits of wickedneſs, 


and ſtrong princ! iples of infidelity, to maintain 


* 2 tolerable compoſure, and to leave this 


* without any extraordinary feelings of 


horror, or any diſtinguiſhing mark of the * 


judgment of God. 
In the preſent mixed ſtate of things, i it is 


impoſſible for the moral government of God 


to be fully diſplayed. Mankind are ſo in- 
terwoven and connected together, the good 


” and the bad, the righteous and the wicked, 
_. that the guilty cannot be puniſhed without 


involving a number of innocents. The 
puniſhment of a wicked father would greatly 


affect his innocent and his helpleſs offspring : 
ſervants may be involved in the puniſhment 
of their maſters, and ſubjects in that of their 


princes. There is no man, that ſtands ſo 
ſolitary and detached, that he could either 
ſoffer or be rewarded alone, Our intereſts 


FF - 
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are ſo blended, and mankind are ſo cloſely 
interwoven, that no ſingle offender could be 
brought to condign puniſhment, without 
that puniſhment extending to ſeveral others. 
The preſent connection then muſt be 
totally broken and diſſolved, before the 
compleat moral government of God can be 
fully diſplayed. May we not look forward 
then with confidence to a future world, where 
the wheat and tares ſhall be ſeparated ; and | 
where the juſtice and equity of the divine 
adminiſtration will be revealed before the 
whole world and the ways of God juſtified 
to men: when all the irregularities of the 
preſent ſtate ſhall be corrected, and all the 
rational world ſatisfied, that infinite wiſdom, 
Juſtice and goodneſs preſide in the univerſe ? 
Under the preſent government, good men 
are expoſed to a variety of ſufferings, ſome 
for their trial, ſome for their correction 
and improvement ; ſome perhaps, that they 


may have an opportunity of diſplaying the 


ſtrength of religion and the firmneſs of their 
faith. Sometimes they are called to ſuffer 


much for mankind ; ſometimes for virtue 


. and 
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and the teſtimony of a good 2 ; 
ſometimes for their connections and friends; 


but all theſe would be unneceſſary and even 


improper and cruel, without a regard to 


futurity. 


This 5 then i is no more but 3s be- 


ginning of an hereafter, a ſtate preparatory 
to that perfect world, where light and truth - 


and virtue ſhall ſhine unclouded for ever and 


VO 
Me never can bens that an inflaircly 


good God would call men into exiſtence, 


merely to render them miſerable ; or that 


their ſufferings ſhould: greatly overbalance 
their enjoyments; and theſe ſufferings not 
brought upon them by their own behaviour, 
but a miſerable entail upon them, by their 
ſituation or conſtitution. And yet how ſhall 


we account for the many miſeries, to which 


the race of men, and even ſome of the beſt 

of men are unavoidably expoſed? How 
many cruel tyrants and mercileſs conquerors 
have diverted themſelves. with the pangs 
and miſeries of their fellow creatures; and 
* involved in one common deſtruction 


14 the 
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the i innocent and the guilty, and butchered, 
in cold blood, helpleſs women and innocent 
children! What vaſt numbers of virtuous 
very, « or - ſhut up in dark 2 to waſte 
a miſerable exiſtence | The hiſtory of man- 
kindis nothing elſe but a dreadful relation of 
human miſeries, wars, bloodſhed, aſſaffina- 
tions, conſpiracies, cities pillaged and burnt, 
and their miſerable inhabitants doomed to 
cruel tortures or ſlavery : and all to gratify 
the pride, the ambition, the avarice or re- 
venge of ſome of the moſt worthleſs and 
abandoned of the human race. What a 
ſcene of horror, confuſion and injuſtice does 
this earth preſent, if there be not another 


world! 
Again, many bring into the world with 


them weak conſtitutions, incurable diſcaſes, 
and ſuch bodily infirmities and diforders, as 


have rendered their whole lives a ſcene -of 
trouble. The allotment of the great bulk of 
mankind is invincible poverty and affliction. 
Many become heirs to a miſerable inheri- 


tance, being condemned by their birth to the 


infamy brought on by the diſgraceful lives of 
| their 


GT 3 «ap 
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their parents ; ; againſt which they are called to 


maintain an unavailing ſtruggle throughout 
life. But this is not the worſt view of the 
picture; how many thouſands have been 
doomed to long ſufferings, and at laſt to 
death for their inflexible adherence to vir- 
tue and to truth? Good men have been the 


conſtant . of perſceunion to the tyrants 
_ of this world. 


Many have. paſſed hates. a Gone a 
of ſuffering, ſome for their patriotiſm, ſome 
for their friends, and ſome for their re- 


ligion-/- Driven from their native country, 
and from their fortunes and families, they 


have dragged out a miſerable exiſtence, 
under the preſſure of poverty and in a fo- 


reign clime: whilſt others are condemned 


to gallies, to dungeons, or to the darkneſs 


and dampneſs of mines; or wanderers in 


the deſerts have been compelled to ſeek 


a precarious ſubſiſtence amidſt the O20 


neren of prey. 
Both ancient and CI PLA hiſtory furniſh 


us with too many inſtances of tyranny exer- 


ciſed 
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ciſed with unrelenting vengeance againſt the 
beſt of men. Many of the Roman empe- 
rors were monſters in human form. The 
dark ſuſpicious temper of Tiberius decreed 
to inevitable deſtruction the moſt virtuous 
of the Roman citizens. The hiftory of the 
church preſents us with an illuſtrious: band 
of martyrs ſuffering for the teſtimony f 
a good conſcience and for their firm adhe-: 
rence to the truth. The hiſtory of the 
horrid inquiſition is a hiſtory 'of:racks: and 
torments wantonly and unjuſtly! exerciſed, 
under the impious pretence of the glory of 
God and the honour of religion. What 
then ſhall we ſay to all theſe, if there be no 
future ſtate, where injured virtue and inno- 
cence may meet with a recompence for all 
the cruelty and injuſtice, that they have 
| ſuffered here; and where the honour of 
the divine adminiſtration ſhall be fully vin- 
dicated, and the vigilance! and juſtice of 
Providence demonſtrated? Without the 
belief of a future ſtate, how can we: ever 
fincerely worſhip or love our: Creator ? how 
can 
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can we praiſe him? how can we celebrate 
his goodneſs, and addreſs him” as our r father 
and our friend 2950 

If there be not another oa ene 


here ſhould produce a full and adequate 
reward; and, under the government of a 
juſt God, guilt meet with its proper puniſh- 
ment. God cannot be an unconcerned 
ſpectator, or regard with an equal eye the 
villain and the honeſt, the diffipated and 
the ſober, the murderer and the benevolent, 


the tyrant and the friend of man. Will 
there be no diſtinction between a Nero and 


an Antoninus, between a Caligula and a 
Socrates, between a bloody duke of Alva 
and the meek and innocent diſciples of 
Chriſt? God has written a fair law in our 
hearts and there announced his fovereign 
_ pleaſure, and yet in the government of the 


world, will he pay no reſpect to this law? 
will he ceaſe to follow up with proper 


ſanctions this clear declaration, that he has 


univerſally given? This preſent world can 
never be the perfection of moral govern- | 


. 


In 
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In che hiſtory of mankind we meet with 
ſome exemplary inſtances of puniſhments 
and rewards. The tyrant has ſometimes 
expiated his crimes by a notorious puniſn- 
ment. . Fortured long by the ſtings of 
agony and remorſe, he has cloſed the ſcene 
by ſome horrid death. Nero, the diſgrace 
of human nature, who had eruelly put to 
death many of the moſt illuſtrious Romans, 
ſet fire to Rome, exerciſed the moſt barba- 
rous and wanton cruelties againſt the diſcj- 
ples of Chrift, and murdered his own mo- 
ther, was purſued by the hand of Providence 
in the molt viſible and exemplary manner, 
and is hung up as an illuſtrious monument 
of the juſtice of its decrees. Reduced to 
the malt extreme diſtreſs, univerſally hated, 
deſpiſed and deſerted, in the dead of night, 
and attended with a few domeſtics, he went 
to ſeveral houſes of his friends, but every 
where the doors were ſhut againſt him. 
Flying from the city, meanly apparelled 
and worſe mounted, he was retiring under 
darkneſs and diſguiſe to a country houſe as 
his laſt ſhelter: : on the road he was terrified | 
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by dreadful flaſhes of lightning and a vio- 
= earthquake, as if the ghoſts, ſays his 


hiſtorian; of the many perſons he had mur- 
dered were riſing up againſt the mercileſs 
tyrant.” He paſſed a night and a day in 
dark concealment and in ſuch agonies as 

can hardly be expreſſed. Often did he at- 


: tempr to anticipate his death with a dagger, 


but after trying its point with a trembling 
hand, his courage forſook him, Such was 
his cowardice as to intreat, with many tears; 
ſome of his attendants to animate him, by 


their example, to die with intrepidity. But 
Nero had no friend. One of his freedmen 


at laſt, with great reluctance, alliſted him 
in ſtriking the dagger to his throat. 

Thus fell this tyrant — wth 
the horror'of the murders he had committed, 


| and tormented, in his laſt moments, by the 


ſtings of an accuſing conſcience and, by 
his death, has left a memorable warning 
to the world, that God is no unconcerned 
ſpectator of the things that paſs on this earth; 
and that the crimes, that are not expiated 


in this world, await the awful juſtice of God, 


in that world which will never end. 
55 ; For 
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For the ſame hiſtory, that records this 


and other inſtances of the juſtice of Provi- 


dence, has furniſhed us alſo with many 


examples of tyrants and wicked men, 
leaving this ſtage in triumph and without 


any manifeſt declarations of the divine diſ- 
pleaſure ; and at the ſame time we find in 
every hiſtory many inſtances of good men 
retiring from this turbulent ſcene without 
receiving any viſible token of the approba- 
tion of Providence. In the pagan world, 


ſome of their moſt virtuous men met with 
the ſever eſt Per ſecutions, 3 and infamous 


public deaths, as the reward of their inte- 


grity. | Socrates was condemned, by en- 
lightened Athens, for attempting to lead 
their youth to virtue and to the knowledge 
of the one only living and true God. Ci- 
cero was firſt baniſned by his ungrateful 
country, actuated by the influence of intri- 
guing villains ; and afterwards put to death 
by unrelenting tyrants, becauſe he would 
not countenance them in enſlaving his 
country. Seneca, with other illuſtrious men, 
vere condemned by Nero for oppoſing his 


vicious s inclinations, and for all their good 
counſels 
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coünſess: and attempts to lead him to vir- 


_ ths; Inflexible integrity and probity have 


brought deſtruction upon many eminent 


and virtuous mem The diſciples of our 


Lord were hatedt of all men for his ſake. 
They werẽ acesunted the offscouring of 
the earth, and were oſten expoſed to the 
Moſt crueb perſecutions and ignominious 


deaths for their adherence to the truth, and 


for their uirvearied labours in the beſt inte- 
reſts of mankind. Can we ſuppoſe then 
that ſuch things paſs unnoticed by infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs? Does God in the 
government of the. world abandon tlioſe 


principles which he has ſo deeply implanted 


in the human heart? Will there be no re- 
compence for virtuous men in another 
life? If this then be the caſe, thoſe that 


have ſuffered moſt in the cauſe of goodneſs, 
may truly fay that of all men they are the 


moſt miſerable; and that the faithful ſer- 


vents of God, of all others, have been the 
moſt neglected. A Roman hiſtorian, in 
taking a ſurvey of the world about the time 


of Nero's I the great diſtreſs brought 


upon 
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upon good men, breaks out into this im- 


pious reflection: In truth,” ſays he; © it is 


c now plainly proved, by the many te: | 
« calamities, that have befallen the Roman 
e people, that the Gods exerciſe their care 
©, over us, not for 1 8 . * * | 


% on vengeance. i 


dee without a e w Aa 3 5 


fine; the whole moral world is a ſcene 


of imbecility, of confuſion and-/injuſticez 


and accounts for all. In the future world, 
all theſe irregularities will be re&ified ; vice 
will be puniſhed, and virtue will be fully 
triumphant and completely rewarded; The 


preſent world exhibits the moral govern- 


ment of God in an imperfect and partial 
manner. Wie only fee the parts of a ſcene 
begun here, but which is to be completed 
hereafter. Virtue in this life never meets 
with its full reward, nor produces its full 
effects. Its conſtant tendency is towards 
happineſs; but, in the preſent world, theſe 


effects are conſtantly checked, and the hap- 


pineſs of good men interrupted. The fu- 
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rure world, taken in connection with the 


preſent, will open to us a magnificent diſ- 


play of the wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs of 
the great Governor of the univerſe. Then 


good men will be fully ſatisfied, bat wiſdum 


ways are ways of pleaſanineſs, and all her paths 
are peace ; and the wicked will find to their 
everlaſting confuſion, that the courſe they 


have choſen ends in ane and 1 in everlaſt - 


ing contempt. 
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The nk. of the wet fuch as we 
_ muſt expect, on the Jubel ſnion of another 5 


* 5 Rs 5 


T may be urged as an additional evidence 

of a future ſtate, that the conſtitution of 
this world is exactly ſuch as might be ex- 
pected, if it were to be followed by another. 
It ſhould be a ſtate dark and imperfect: 
our inſight into the eternal world ſhould be 
confuſed and indiſtinct, otherwiſe, we ſhould 
be incapable of performing aright our du- 
ties in the preſent ſtate : it ſhould be a life alſo 
of the greateſt uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction, 
otherwiſe we ſhould never wiſh for and never 
defire a removal: it ſhould not be a life 
where the human heart ſhould meet with 
full gratification or partake of compleat hap- 


Pineſs, elſe we ſnhould be deprived of the 
th 15 nobleſt 


WE 


ber 


life 


1h 


the 
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nobleſt motives to ambition; we ſhould 
never be reaching upwards for any higher 


attainments or any more deſirable happineſs. 


Beſides, it -muſt naturally be expected not 
to be a ſtate of perfect moral government, 
if it be only a part of ſome great plan be- 
ginning here and conſtantly carrying for- 
wards, and to be completed in the eternal 
world. ; 

We muſt expect here only fach a view, 
as to convince us of the preſence and inter- 
poſition of God, to eftabliſh in us a firm 


truſt and reliance in his providence, juſtice 


and goodneſs. The preſent mixed fate 
cannot allow a perfect government. We 
muſt expect alſo to ſee virtue here in great 


ſhades and mixed with much weakneſs, and 


even never producing its full effects, but 
only ſufficient to convince us, that this 
ought to be our choice, and in every ſtate, 
to this cauſe to maintain a ſteady adherence. . 
In this world alſo we ſhould have a taſte of 
the bounty and goodneſs of the great father 


of all, and ſuch a lively view of his works, 
I as to ale our minds to him, and to ani- 
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mate us to ſeek aſter a more complete 
knowledge in that more perfect world, which 
is to ſucceed. Had we more knowledge, 


more happineſs, more virtue, and a more 


perfect enjoyment of infinite goodneſs; then 
we ſhould find a ſufficient and ſatisfactory 
account of our preſent ſtate and faculties, 


and no well- grounded expectation of any 
thing better. There would remain no 
longing after immortality, no forebodings 
or apprehenſions of conſcience, and no dread 
or alarm about death. Content with the 


portion aſſigned us here, at our appointed 
time, and aſter anſwering the end of our 


exiſtence, we ſhould, without fear or trem- 
bling, reſign our lives to the diſpoſal of him, 


from whom we received all things. 


PART 
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Evidences from RzVELIATlo wn 


1 
/ 
> 


8 CHAP EF 

The inſlantaneous and perfect manifeftation 
of divine knowledge, on the appearance * 
7 9 rd. 


duch chen are the intimations . _ 
evidences ariſing from reaſon and na- 
ture in ſupport of our belief of a future 
ſtate. But chriſtianity has ſtrengthened 


all theſe hopes, for life and | immortality have 


been enlightened by the goſpel. The ſame 
evidence that eſtabliſhes the truth of chriſti- 
anity in general, muſt eſtabliſh, at the ſame _ 


time, our belief in a future ſtate, for this is 


one of its principal articles. If the goſpel 


be true, man muſt be immortal. 
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But in managing the argument with 


unbelievers, and without going into the evi- 


dences for chriſtianity in general, it appears 
to be the faireſt and the moſt unexceptiona- 
ble conduct, to take advantage of ſuch facts 
and principles only as are generally ad- 
mitted by fair and candid unbelievers them- 
She OE 


* 
* 


It will then, I flatter myſelf, be allowed 
by all, who are ſufficiently acquainted with 


ſuch ſubjects, that, at the appearance of 
Chriſt, a wonderful and extraordinary change 
wasimmediately produced inreligious know- 
ledge. An inſtantaneous ſtream of light 


poured in upon mankind, and extended its 
rays in all directions, eaſt and weſt, north 
and ſouth, A Supreme Being was pfo- 
claimed to the world, greatly unlike the 


gods of Greece and of Rome, a being of 
all poſſible perfections. The Jewiſh. nation 


had been long fayoured with the knowledge 


of the one, only, living and true God; but 


their ideas of him were very imperfect, 
in compariſon of the knowledge derived 
from the goſpel. They conceived of him 
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35, 
as partial, attached to heir particular nation, 


as awfully removed from mankind : and the 


nature of their ſervice, as well as ſome parts | 
of their hiſtory, give us an idea of him, as 
of a local deity, and the peculiar guardian 
and protector of their nation. 

But the goſpel repreſents him as a God 
of infinite goodneſs and love, the God and 
Father of all mankind, forming them for 
happineſs, and conducting them by an infi- 


nite variety of means to everlaſting bliſs. 


God Jo loved the world, that he gave to us his 
only-begotten ſon, that whoſoever believeth on him 


' ſoould not periſb, but have eternal life. At the 


appearance of Jeſus Chriſt, the world was 


fitted up by Providence for his reception; ; 
and a number of choſen inſtruments were 
raiſed up to carry the light-and truth of the 
goſpel to all mankind. - Some of the philo- 


ſophers, long before this time, had attempted 


to teach the knowledge of God to their diſ—- 


ciples. Such knowledge they were never 
able to attain to any degree of perfection. 
Their conceptions of God were blended with 
much abſurdity and folly : and their efforts 

| K 4 „„ 
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to inſtru the world were ſoon checked by 
the force of ſuperſtition, and by the blindneſs 
and prejudice of mankind. The effects of 
their labours never long outlived them- 
ſelves. Yet theſe men had many advan- 
tages on their ſide. Some of them lived in 
an age of knowledge, particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed for its politeneſs, civilization and 
high attainments. But their religion, in 
ſpite of all their labours, was a diſgrace to 
human reaſon, and ſtrongly tinctured with 
the moſt abominable ſuperſtition. 
All at once, a poor deſpiſed and illiterate 
Galilean ariſes, teaches, in the cleareſt and 
moſt perfect manner, the exiſtence, the per- 
fections and providence of God, proclaims 
him the father of mankind, of infinite good- 
neſs and love, the friend and benefactor of 
the human race. He, at the ſame time, 
opens the door of immortality, aſſures us that 
we are the immortal offspring of God him- 
ſelf; points out to us the road to heaven; 
proclaims pardon and remiſſion of fin upon 
the condition of faith, repentance and new 
Prgicace 3 teaches the doctrine of a future 
Judgment 


plicity and plainneſs, he taughwithe 
portant duty; the ſummary of Which» 1 


and that the eternal allotment of all man- 


kind will be determined by __ behaviour | 


whilſt in this world. F 
At the ſame time, and wit 5 ' 


to love the Lord our God with all the 


| powers of the underſtanding and heart; to 


live ſoberly, e 2 uy in _ 


Yom world. - 


Theſe I think are facts, which! every can- 
did and honeſt unbeliever muſt allow. The 


queſtion then preſſes upon us, How are we 
to account for this flood of light, ruſhing in 


all at once upon the world? The execution of 


this great work far ſurpaſſed the natural 
powers and experience of man. In leſs than 
three years this illuſtrious meſſenger threw 


more light upon the world, with reſpect 
to God, the nature of man, a future ſtate, 


than all the united labours of men could 


do for ſome thouſand years, during which 


try. had _—_ rage of the world. 


There 
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There is no accounting for this upon com- 
mon principles. God himſelf muſt have aſ- 
ſiſted and en theſe inſtruments. 
| higheſt g eof perſeRtion. 'Ged ng Let 
there be light und there was light : A new 


ſpiritual world immediately ſprung up. We 


are ſo accuſtomed to the knowledge and ad- 
vantages derived from the goſpel, that we 
do not feel this argument in its full force. 
The works of creation, and the goodneſs. 
of the Creator, are ſo familiar to us, that we 
overlook the principal agent, the great firſt 
cauſe: and in like manner our early ac- 
quaintance and familiarity with the truths of 
religion, cauſes us to oyerlook the preſence 
of God in the aſtoniſhing revolution pro- 
duced by the preaching of the goſpel. But 
it ſeems to have required nothing leſs than 
a divine power to have removed the dark- 
neſs and prejudices, that then covered the 
world, and to raiſe up ſuch an nfantancous 

and ſtrong light. 
Now, for what worthy end were all theſe | 
great diſcoveries. made to the world ? All 
Was 


was unneceſſary and ſuperfluous, if man be 
not immortal. It i is all empty parade and 
profuſion, a ſolemn and cruel mockery of 
the human race, if the whole man is to be 
deſtroyed by death. Here is a combination of 
circumſtances, contrived by the governor of 
che world to impoſe upon, to tantalize and 
to delude miſerable man. There is planted 
in his heart the ſtrongeſt deſire for immor- 
tality: this is the univerſal belief and with 
of all mankind: this wiſh is encouraged by 
every appearance and circumſtance around 
him, his conſcience, the nature of the think - 
ing principle within, the magnificence of 
the habitation in which he is placed, the high 
rank he holds in this world: and laſtly, 
all theſe are ſtrengthened and confirmed by 
| an illuſtrious meſſenger, ſpeaking clearly on 

divine things, on God, on futurity, on re- 
ligious and moral duties, on the general 
| Judgment and reſurrection of the dead. We 
have, in ſhort, every evidence that we could 
require in our preſent ſituation and facul- 
ties, to convince us that we are to live in 


another and more perfect world. 
it 
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If pride and vanity foſter in us theſe lofty 
ideas; it is certainly a noble pride. If we 
are not allowed to truſt to and act from ſuch. 
intimations and evidences, we mult feel our- 
ſelves ſtrangely bewildered : we muſt reſolve 


all into inchantment, a conſpiracy of malig- 


nant beings to ſport with our weakneſs, and 
to amuſe themſelves with the dreams and 
phantoms of our wild and miſguided ima- 
ginations. But the wiſdom, juſtice and 
goodneſs of the ſupreme governor of the 
world forbid ſuch thoughts. He muſt de- 
light in the happineſs of his creatures, and he 
has prepared immortal habitations for all his 
faithful ſervants, who, influenced by ſuch in- 
timations and clear promiſes, endeavour to 


do his will on this earth, 


"CHAP, 
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% 


The general Character of Jeſus Chrift. | 


UT, in addition to the doctrines and 
duties of the goſpel, the character of 
its illuſtrious author and his diſciples come 
in further ſupport of a future ſtate. In the 
hiſtory of Chriſt we may take notice; Firſt, of 
his general character, his ſentiments, manners 
and method of teaching ; Secondly, the 
virtues he taught. and recommended by his 
example; Thirdly, that dignity, magnani- 
mity and fortitude, with which he ſubmitted 
to ſuffering, and the moſt ignominious death. 
Each of theſe ſtrengthens our belief in ano- 
ther world, and all of them, when combined, 
will produce in the mind of every attemix 
obſerver the ſtrongeſt conviction. | 
If we examine the character of J cſus 


vo we muſt allow it to be in eren re- 
* 
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ſpect perfect, and of a perfection very dif. 


ferent from any conception that the world 


could form. In his duty towards God, you 
ſee the moſt rational piety, the moſt unaf- 
fected devotion, and the moſt unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion to all the appointments of Provi- 


dence. In his ſufferings, no affectation of | 


apathy, or of braving pain, but alive to every 
feeling, he utters his complaints with dignity, 


and then leaves all to the diſpoſal of his 
heavenly Father. O my Father, if it be 


Poſſible, let this cup paſs from ne: neverthe- 
Teſs, not as T will, but as thou wvilt, In is 
duty towards men, he is a moſt perfect ex- 
ample. His benevolence was diſintereſted, 
and he went conſtantly about doing good. 
We ſee towards his friends the moſt perfect 


love and tender care. Such was his treat- 


ment of his diſciples. And in confirmation 
of this, we may produce that affecting ſcene, 


which paſſed at the houſe of Lazarus. If 


we enquire into the motives of all his ac- 
tions, it will be impoſſible, I think, for his 
Enemies to fix upon him any ſelfiſh or inte- 
3 view. The only thing that can be 


=” ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected chgs cnn be ed 
luſt of power, the acquiſition of wealth, am- 
bition, the love of popularity: or elſe to 
ſappoſe; that a perſon who fo acts muſt be 
under the powerful influence of enthuſiaſm. 
Now were we to. examine the life of our 
Lord upon all theſe principles, his belt friends 
need hot dread the reſult. As ſome atten- 
tion, however, will be paid to theſe after- 
wards, in the proper place, I ſhall at preſent 
paſs over them, only obſerving, that there is 
no occaſion for a very minute and tedious 
examination of the motives of his actions, 
as there ſeems to be. but very littie ground 
for ſuſpicion ; neither do I remember, that 
any of the more reſpectable infidels have ever 


” attempted to fix upon him any e 


imputation or charge. 1 6 
But, before we rfuwerd to conſider the 55 ; 


2 into which we have thrown the cha- 
racter of Chriſt, it may be proper to notice, 
that we have only to claim in behalf of his 
hiſtory, as recorded by the evangeliſts, the 


ſame privileges that are claimed for every 


well atteſted hiſtory 7$; aſking no morè than to 


Srant, 
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grant, that there was ſuch a perſon, and (way- 


ing every conſideration of his miraculous pow- 


er, and the other particular evidences that he 
was the Meſſias) that he was in all other re- 


ſpects ſuch, as he is deſcribed in the goſpel; 
* character, that his manne TS, | 
diſcourſes, devotion and ſufferings, were 


nearly ſuch as they are repreſented by his 


hiſtorians, If theſe be granted, we ſhall be 


able, I hope, to find in them alone ſtrong 
intimations and evidences of a future 
ſtate. | | be 


vantage peculiar to itſelf, The character, 
taking it altogether, is ſuch, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould have 
been forged. It is truly an original, bor- 


rowed from no other model, that was ever 
Exhibited on earth, totally unlike any of the 


patriarchs, prophets or philoſophers that ever 


lived among men. Impoſtors would have 
given us a character more popular, and more 


accommodated to the common notions and 
prejudices of the world. They would have 


aſcribed to him, as a public character, ſome 
Pa . 1 of 


And the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt has an 14 


%% dmx ane es; end ors ie 
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of - thoſe dazzling virtues, chat attract the 
moſt notice, inflexible juſtice, daring hero- 
1m, and an eee love for a 
country. 1 

Is it not a mbit unaccountable editor ; 


non, that they ſhould have ſtruck all at once 


into a new line of virtues, and, at the firſt 
eſſay, produced a character entirely new'and 
highly finiſhed ? If we were to ſuppoſe them 
to be impoſtors, we muſt admit farther, that 
Inſtead of being theſe illiterate and attleſs 


men, ſtrangers to life and manners, they 


muſt have poſſeſſed uncommon abilities, a 
moſt perfect. acquaintance with human na- 
ture, and the moſt conſummate art to dif- 
f guiſe all their deſigns. And yet no one 
has ever W e to give them this cha- 
raſter. | 
But not only i is the crater elf 8 
lar and totally new, but their conduct of the 


hiſtory is equally unprecedented. They ne- 


ver attempt, in a formal manner, to deli- 
neate a character, or to tell what their maſter 
really was, or what they thought of him, but 
give you a collection of detached facts, doc- 
8 trines, 


4 


part of his hiſtory. They give you his al- 


FP 


< 
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trines, ad oral: arranged i in | forme fort of 
order; and theſe they leave with the world, 
from which to form their opinion of Tek 
Chriſt. When they relate the moſt extra- 
ordinary works, they diſcover no ſurpriſe 
they indulge in no reflection; 3 they anſwer 
no objections : they. attempt to/ remove. no 


doubts ; but tell the ſimple fact, and you 


may receive it or not as you pleaſe, Eo, 
In this manner do they conduct every 


courſes, his prayers, his ſufferings, his cruci- 


fixion and reſurrection, without any com- 
ment, any expreſſion, from themſelves, of 


ſomething, uncommon and unaccountable i in 
al this. The ſingular conduct of the hif- 
-tory prepares us to expect ſomething extra- 
ordinary in the character; a perſonage from 
another world to tabernacle among men, 


and whoſe life whilſt here was much unlike | 


| :every thing that the world had ever ſeen 
before. 


_ 


* 1 * 


0113 4... 


gratitude, of wonder or of love. T here is 


* 


CHAP. 
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Grits Sentiments, Daltrines, Method. of 
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ET 1 us firſt has; in ilultration ot theſe 


4 obſervations, take a review of his ſen- : 
timents, doctrines, and manners, as an evi- 
dence of a future ſtate. To begin with his 
ſentiments of the Supreme Being. Every 
thing that he fays of God, gives us in a few 
words, the beſt conception of his character, 
his power, his ſpiritual nature, his infinite 
goodneſs, and a Providence exerciſed in the 
moſt perfect manner, and e to our 
: minuteſt concerns. 

And the manner alſo, in which he ſays 
: cheſe chings, is totally unlike the ordinary 
manner and inſtructions of men. He ſpeaks 
without labour, with the moſt perfect caſe; 
"us and 
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and he conveys theſe i important e 
almoſt without our ſuſpecting his intention or 
deſign. He brings theſe ſublime truths 


the weakeſt and moſt ignorant of men. So 
that, to uſe his own language, the leaſt in 
the kingdom of God, or in the ſchool of 
Chriſt, is wiſer, in divine matters, than all the 
philoſophers that ever appeared in the world. 
He ſpeaks alſo always without heſitation, 
with the moſt perfect clearneſs, not only of 
God, but of every thing in the future and 
eternal world, as one to whom all theſe, 
things were familiar, as one that was per- 
fectly maſter of all that he fays, His lan- 
guage is not the language of enthuſiaſm; 
it is not the language of paſſion, and yet it 
is always intereſting and affecting; and he 
ſpeaks as one that really felt. His is not 
the cold argument of a philoſopher, but it 
is always convincing and reaſonable, and di- 
rected in ſuch a manner, that you feel, that 
it is the language both of the I 

ing and the heart. 
There is in his do&trines nothing dark or 
obſcure, 
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hon; no darkneſs ariſing dem; ignorance - 
or confuſed ideas, and no obſcurity. from 

> 2. 
affected ambiguity, and a deſign to conceal 
his real intentions. The doctrines, that he 
teaches, are all uſeful, the foundation of 
hope, comfort or duty. He carefully avoids 
entering upon dark and intricate ſubjects, 
Vvhich only bewilder and perplex the mind, 
and divert it from what is intereſting and 
really uſeful. He refuſes to gratify an idle 
curioſity, but employs all ſuch opportuni- 
ties to the purpoſes of * and moral 
inſtructions. 

He ſays nothing of the clings and man- 
ner of exiſtence of ſpiritual beings, of the 
decrees of God, of fate, free-will and neceſ- 
ſity; theſe impenetrable ſecrets, theſe foils to 
human reaſon, which ſerve only to expoſe 
the imbecility of the human mind, and the 
' narrowneſs of its comprehenſion. OS 
He fays nothing upon ſubjects of ohilofo- 
phy, propounds no ſyſtems of nature, de- 
| Cides on none of theſe curious controver- 
ſies on metaphy ſics, aſtronompy, or the laws 
of nature, or the political governments of 

L 3 3 
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mankind. His Widow" appears Equally 5 
conſpicuous, in what he omits as well as in 
What he teaches. His whole doctrine was 
directed to enlighten the underſtanding and 
to improve the heart; to deſtroy ſin and to 
introduce and ſupport univerſal righteouſ- 
neſs; to open the eyes of the mind, to bring 
men from darkneſs to light, and to conduct 
them in the path of virtue to immortal 
glory and happineſs. All the different 
branches of his inſtructions keep this end 
| perpetually in view; his reproofs, His ex- 
hortations, the comforts he adminiſters, his 
parables, his prayers, and, in ſhort, his whole 
life, was to advance human nature to all 
that uſcful knowledge, virtue and 2 2 
of which it is capable. 
Where can you meet with ſuch 1 
i piety, ſuch fervent devotion, and ſuch com- 
pleat reſignation and truſt? Read attentively 
his ſeveral prayers, particularly his interceſ- 
ſory prayer, his prayer in the garden, and 
that generous prayer, that he offered upon 
the croſs for his enemies: Father, forgive 
them, for they know mot what they do: the 
9 e 
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coldeſt heart, if only attentive, muſt ever 


fee), hen they read or hear this devoten of 
ou 5 Theft prayers are ald dys natu- 
1b very different from the language or ef. 


— 1 of enthufiaſtn. There y you Ric images 


De. 8 — 


tortur red, the imagination” on the rack, and 


HERS, ſay Slittering or affecting 
1 ings. There is 18 nothing Ii like this in the de- 


Ine 


votion of Jeſus Chriſt. When he ſpeaks 
of his heavenly Father, you feel fo much 


2D? 


Teverence, and fo much affection, that there 


Fre" 7 1 


can remain n no doubt, that he had the firmeſt 
perf uaſion of his preſence and of his love; that 


een 


zac 


h igheſt happineſs t to do his will. 
When the wiſeſt of men, even with all 
the advantages of his kiftory and example, 


oe 


attempt to ſpeak | upon "theſe * ſubjects, you 
fee darkneſs, petplexity, and much labbur 3 


"whilſt our Lord ſpeaks with dearnefs, with 
certainty and the moſt perfect eaſe, Hente 


every reader of judgment and of taſte, will 


| find an infinite difference between the beſt 
paraphraſe on our Lord's s language, and the 


original i ſelf, Commentators break down 


4 


LC TSOt xo: 
* e 


e knew God, and that lie accounted it his 


* 

of * 
LI aff” 
4 
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the ſimple images of Jeſus Chriſt: 200 2 
thouſand of their own fancies; and thus 
whilſt they attempt to give you the ſenſe, | 
they deſtroy the ſpirit. It appears to me 
preſumption, and an argument of a bad 
taſte, to dare to paraphraſe the words off 
Chriſt. It is the ſame as taking one of the 
moſt beautiful landſcapes of nature, and 
preſenting, it to you in its ſeveral detached 
Pieces, much magnified, to aſſiſt you in its 
examination; whilſt in this manner, you 
loſe the order, the ſymmetry and that inex- 
preſſible beauty, which reſults from a com- 
| pleat view of the whole. 

There is ſomething, which I REES feel, 
: but am not. able to deſcribe, when I read 
what our Saviour ſays about the inviſible world 
and its inhabitants. God, and heaven; and 
angels, are ſubjects with which he ſeems 
perfectly familiar: there he appears to be 
at home: there you ſee his affections. He 
ſpeaks of all ſuch things, not only as things 
with which he was well acquainted, but as 


things which no one could diſpute. Hence ” 


he never offers 2 direct proof of the exiſt- 
ence. | 
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ence of theſe glorious objects, but you find 
the beſt evidence of them in his candour, in 
the openneſs of his manners, and in that fa- 
miliarity and knowledge with which he 
ſpeaks of all divine things. He not only 
enlightens every ſuch, ſubject, but he ſays 
upon it the very beſt things. Whoever 
forms an intimate acquaintance with Chriſt's 
character, will feel, almoſt without the poſ- 
ſibility of miſtake, that he came from God, : 
that he knew God, and had the moſt inti- 
mate knowledge and certainty - of another 
life. His inſtructions, his knowledge, be- 
ſpeak him to be a citizen of another king- 
dom, yea of another world. = 
Take alfo into the account his manners, 
and we ſhall ſee a perfect model of what we 
may expect men to be in another life, when 
our nature and faculties ſhall be all refined. 
Though he was ſuſceptible of hunger and 
of cold, of labour and fatigue, of pain, of 
a ſenſe of inſult, of grief and ſorrow, and 
all the other innocent affections of human 
nature, yet he was devoid of every paſſion 
and attachment that mark a corrupted heart. 
av He 
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He had no attachment to this world, or 
any of its poſſeſſions. or pleaſures. With 


reſpect to wealth and riches, and all che ob⸗ 


jects of ambition, power and fame, he Fay 


totally diſintereſted. He looked on this 


world and all its enjoyments with the greateſt 
indifference, as one well acquainted and fully 


aſſured of much higher Era IEaens and 


more durable enjoyments. F 
He had certainly many opportunities to 
have raiſed himſelf to the head of the nation; 
and had he been poſſeſſed of ambition or the 
love of power, he had only to have offered 
himſelf as a leader to the people, and to 

have ſet at defiance all the power of his 

enemies. His great works, his beneficent 


actions, his eloquence and the charms of 


perfect goodneſs muſt have led and directed 


the multitude to whatever objects he pleaſed. 
He had only to have made a proper uſe of 
theſe to have raiſed himſelf to the higheſt 
ſtation. But all ſuch things he held in the 


moſt ſovereign contempt. 
Without the oſtentation of rejecting the 


honours offered him by the multitude, and 


by 
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by — arts to have increaſed his power 
and popularity, he ſlips ſilently aſide from 
their admiration and proffered honours, and 
vaniſhes out of their ſight. This was s giv- 
ing the ſtrongeſt proof that he was not fac- 
tious, that he was not a raiſer of ſedition; 
that the powers and honours of this world 
had no charms for him; that he was peace- 
able, humble, and meek, and that his king- 
dom was not of this world. He was deſ- 
titute of every kind of poſſeſſion, houſes, 
lands or ſo much as a hole to recline his 
head: and he was equally: a ſtranger to all 
the luxuries and dainties of this life. And 
yet with all this poverty, there was no- 
thing moroſe, nothing gloomy, and no 
affected auſterity in his life. He fre- 
quented the company and ſociety of men, 

he was capable of the moſt exalted friend- 
ſhip: he was invited to the talyes of diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons, and ſometimes accepted 
theſe invitations ; and he joined in promot- 
ing cheerfulneſs at the marriage feaſt. . Such 
compljances and condeſcenſions ſeem meant 
to tell us, that he enjoined no unneceſſary 
mortifications, that he forbad no innocent 
| enjoyments, 
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enjoyments, and that he avoided every; thing 


that had the en of d in 1 185 


conduct. 1 
But in general his fare was poor "D's pre- 
carious; he was often on the deep or in the 
_ deſert, depending entirely on the bounty mi- 
niſtered to him by his friends, or the ſup- 


plies of Providence, or perhaps what was | 


furniſhed him ſometimes by hard labour and 
Induſtry. 
And with regard to other eanbly. ties, 
though his heart was open to the moſt ex- 
tenſive benevolence, yet he avoided forming 
any kind of connection in this life; neither 
marrying nor given in marriage, without 
children or family, excepting the few diſ- 
ciples whom he adopted, and with whom 
he conſtantly lived. His mother, his bre- 
_ . thren, his ſiſters he properly acknowledged; 
but wiſhing not to narrow his mind to theſe 
particular relations, he embraces as his fa- 
mily whoſoever did the will of his Father 
in heaven. In this, how much does he re- 
ſemble his heavenly Father, who limits not 
his goodneſs to any particular family or na- 
tion, bur diffuſes it every where, that all may 
partake 
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Pie v is begde ard e 40 5 
love | This extenſive. benevolence, and all 
theſe ſentiments, unlike to any thing upon 


8 this earth, beſpoke his origin from heaven, 


and point out to all that ſtudy his character, 
that there muſt certainly be a more perfect 
world, where human nature ſhall be exalted, 
and where love and benevolence reign in 

full perfection for ever and ever. 
In his manners, as I have already obſerv- 
ed, there was no appearance of auſterity; 
neither was there any ſtoical pride: and, 

| | in his deſires, no affectation of ſelf-denial ; 
no ſtudied and forced reſtraint on his appe- 
tites: all was natural and eaſy: all ſuitable 
to the dignity and character of the fon of 
God, when appearing among men. 
Now what are we to conclude from this? 
That he was poſſeſſed of the moſt perfect 
knowledge and aſſurance of another world, 
and that he lived in all reſpects as one go- 
verned by theſe poſſeſſions and belief. In 
what manner might we conceive a ſuperior 
being to live, ſuppoſing one to come among 
us in the ſame ſtation and with the ſame 
views 
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proceeded not from pride, from moroſeneſs 
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views as Jefus Chriſt ? I cannot imagine dif- 
ferent, in any reſpect, from that in which 


our Lord lived on this earth. He lived 
above this world. And this manner of life 


of teraper, from diſappointment, or from 
averſion to ſociety : for this very perſon en- 


tertained the greateſt love and good-will to 


all mankind. This life proceeded not from 
weakneſs of intellect, or from enthuſiaſm, 
which often produces ſtrange effects, and 


raiſes up extraordinary characters. On the 

contrary, he was endued with divine wiſ- 
dom and knowledge; and in all he did and 
ſaid you ſee the government of the ſound- 

eſt reaſon, the cleareſt knowledge, and a 
wiſdom ſuperior to any thing that ever ap- 

peared on this earth. Never man 1 98 as 
_ - this man did. | - 


But other conſiderations will calc 
greatly to ſtrengthen this argument. One 


part of our Saviour's character ſupports and 
illuſtrates another. It is not one ſingle de- 
tached excellence, ſtanding like a ſolitary 
pillar; but every excellence, united in his 


perſon, 


3 
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| perſon; give ſtrength, proportion and beau- 


ty to this glorious fabric. There were in 
him a ſimplicity of manners, an abſolute 
freedom from every bad paſſion, moſt excel 


lent wiſdom; and to all theſe you may add 


the impoſſibility of fixing upon him any 
ſelfifh or intereſted view. The ſimplicity 
of his manners may be learned from a va- 


niety of circumſtances. His diſciples were 
ſelected from the meaneſt of the people, and 
with theſe he lived in the moſt intimate fa- 
: miliarity,. without taking upon himfelf any 


peculiar r diſtinction. He ſhared in their 
labours, their toils, and their poor fare, fore- 


moſt in the poſt of danger, and deſirous of 


taking the whole ſuffering part upon 'him- 


ſelk: if ye ſeek me, let theſe go their Way. 


And yet, though he lived in this poor 
manner, he never countenances or recom- 
mends any particular mortification. He 
"aſſociates ſometimes with the rich, and far 
at their table: and in his dreſs we hear of 
nothing ſingular, except an accidental hint 


that his coat was without ſearn. But this is 
not noticed as any inſtance of auſterity or 


even 


1 


. 
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even ſingularity. This coat minke, be 4 

preſent from ſome of the pious women, 

who followed him and miniſtered to him, 
and is mentioned merely as a circumſtance, 
which contributed to the fulfilment of 2 prog 
phecy concerning him. 


In his dreſs, it is moſt probable, _ be 25 
complied wich the innocent and modeſt | 


faſhions of the times. And this ſeems con- 


| firmed, becauſe in his diſcourſes or rebukes, | 
we find no cenſure of the dreſs or faſhions = 


of this world, excepting, where he con- 
demns the pride and ſelf- righteouſneſs of the 
Phariſces, when courting the applauſe and 
reverence of their followers, by the ſingula- 


rity of their dreſs, making broad their phy- | 


lacteries and enlarging the borders of their 
garments. Now this is che more remark- 
able, as dreſs has ever been a fruitful ſubject 
of declamation for all pretended reformers; ; 
and as great ſtreſs and reſpect have in-ge- 
neral been paid by the multitude to ſome 
ſingular plainneſs and auſterity of this kind. 
In his manners there was a peculiar ſweet- 
neſs, and he diſcoyers none of that ſourneſs 
| — 
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of temper; which ariſes from neglect or ſcorn, | 
and diſappointed ambition. In his diſ- 
courſes, we meet with no ſtudied invective 
againſt riches, luxury or any other ſuch to- 
pics, ever grateful to the envious, oſten 
popular, and always well received by thoſe 
whoſe circumſtances debar them from the 
attainment. He was poſſeſſed of uncom- 
mon gentleneſs; whilſt he condemns the 
proud and ſelf- righteous Phariſees for their 
impoſition on the people and the pretended 
ſanctity of their lives; like one who knew 
human nature well, he is ever diſpoſed to 
make all gracious allowances for the frail- 
ties and imperfections of weak men and 
gives every encouragement to a returning 
and penitent ſinner. 
But there are two things ſtill wanting 
to compleat this part of his character. In 
the firſt place, amidſt much good intention, 
and the beſt heart, there may be a want 
of wiſdom and knowledge, which would 
debar us from drawing from his character 
an argument in favour of the eternal world. 
All men are liable to be miſtaken, and the 
M very 
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very beſt are ſometimes the dupes of their 

own hearts. But the character of Jeſus 
Chriſt is adorned with the moſt perfect wiſ- 
dom. Without having recourſe to thoſe 
inſtances of his ſpeaking to the thoughts of 
men, he gave every proof that he knew 
what was in man by the propriety and pru- 
| dence of his whole conduct, by the manner 
in which he conducted himſelf both towards 
friends and towards enemies. The inſtan- 
taneous perfection to which he carried all 
divine knowledge; the wiſdom he diſ- 
covered in confounding all his enemies, 


taking them often in their own craft; the 


perfe& knowledge, which he diſcovered in 
every part of his inſtructions; the juſtice of 
all his deciſions ; and the ſpotleſs purity of 
his behaviour, throw a luſtre on all his 
actions, and give weight and irreſiſtible force 
to every doctrine he taught. | 
Then when you take into the account, 
that this unerring wiſdom was ſolely directed 
to the conſtant ſupport of truth and good- 
neſs and the beſt intereſts of men; all point- 
ing towards a future ſtate, and every part 
bearing 
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bearing, with the moſt exact harmony, 
towards this common center, what light 
and evidence do they give to the exiſtence 
of his everlaſting kingdom ! Can we ſup- 
poſe, that one ſo. wiſe, ſo perfect and good 
would facrifice every thing in this world to 
a ſhadow? And that for the ſake of raiſing 


and maint:ining a deluſion, he would em- _ 


bark on a life of poverty, contempt, and 
wretchedneſs; and to carry on all this, for 
a number of years, with ſtedfaſtneſs and uni- 
formity, without the ſmalleſt deviation from 
this grand and important point? A life ſo 
pure and ſo regular, ſacrifices ſo great and 
intereſting, is the very beſt evidence in 
favour of his belief of a future world. They 
prove his ſincerity; and then his ſuperior 
wiſdom was the beft ſecurity you can deſire 
that he himſelf was under no deception. 
His kingdom, he tells us, was not of this 
| world; and of this he gave every evidence 
by the whole tenor of his life. 
The general ſtrain of his doctrines, though 
directed to the future world and to prepare 
men for thoſe everlaſting manſions, yet they 
M 2 | are 
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are ſo wiſely regulated and balanced, that 

they are the very beſt plan man could adopt 
for his happineſs in the preſent life. Piety, 

| benevolence, juſtice and temperance, at 
the very time, that they are forming us 
for future and more perfect enjoyments, do 
immediately produce the higheſt, the pureſt, 


and the moſt durable happineſs, that man 


can taſte in this imperfect ſtate. All the 
reſtraints that Chriſt lays on his diſciples, 
and every point of ſelf-denial that he re- 
commends, are not exertions of his authority, 
nor teſts of our obedience, but are equally 
neceſſary to our happineſs both here and 
| hereafter. Both as a teacher then and as 
an example, he is equally excellent. 
Compare him in every reſpect with any 
of the other teachers, philoſophers or re- 
formers that ever appeared in the world: 
all are far behind. And this is a diſtin- 
guiſhing criterion : other teachers were too 
learned, too deep and obſcure in their doc- 
trines, ever to be of much benefit to man- 
kind. There was too much of ſyſtem, 
too much of ſtudy and labour in their in- 
X ſtructions, 
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driidoni, ever to be attended to, or under- 
ſtood. But Jeſus Chriſt, with the moſt 
perfect wiſdom, adapts his inſtructions and 

doctrines to the great bulk of mankind. He 
was the univerſal Saviour and teacher. All 
may read: all may underſtand, and all may 
profit by him; the buſy as well as the idle; 
the ignorant as well as the learned: and he 
gives it as the mark of his divine miſſion, 
that 7o the poor the goſpel was preached. He 
preached the words of eternal liſe; and he 
was the fitteſt guide to that happineſs, that 
he promiſes to _ men in the eternal 
world. 

But there was a ſecond thing, I obe woc 
wanting to compleat this part of his cha- 
racter, and to ſtrengthen the evidence to 
be derived from it, for a future ſtate: and 
that is, that he could have no other object 
in view, than the falvation and everlaſting 
happineſs of men. What other account can 
_ Juſtify his character, his doctrines, his man- 
ner of life, and that unwearied pains he took 
to inſtruct and redeem the human race? 
If this was not the deſign of Providence in 

M3 rafing 
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_ raiſing up and ſupporting ſuch an illuſtri- 
ous meſſenger, his appearance, his life and 

doctrines, and the great change produced 
in the religious world, is one of the greateſt 
myſteries that was ever ſeen on this earth. 
Try, if you can, to aſſign any other reaſon. 
able motive for his conduct, and any thing 

that can clear up the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence in raiſing up and ſupporting ſuch 
a diſtinguiſhed character. In his whole 
hiſtory, there is not the ſmalleſt ſymptom of 
his ever being actuated by an inordinate 
ambition: he never courted popularity; 
and he was under the government of no low 
and ſelfiſh paſſion. He had no political 
purpoſes to ſerve by his labours, for he was 
totally unconnected with every ruling power. 
An ambitious perſon would have caught 
hold of the pride and independent ſpirit of 
the Jewiſh nation, the diſgrace of a foreign 
yoke, and the peculiar protection promiſed 
t them and formerly granted by God 
hiaſclf, ro have raiſed himſclf to the firſt 
rank in their ſtate, and to have diſturbed the 
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An impoſtor, or he that was under the 


government of ſome ſordid and ſelfiſh paſſion, 


would have fallen in with the humours of 


the people, and if he durſt nor oppoſe 


the popular ſe& of the Phariſees, would 
have chimed in with their prejudices, and 


by art and flattery obtained the aſcendency 


in religion. But our Lord's conduct was in 
direct contradiction to this policy. He 
preached peace and obedience: he himſelf 


paid the tribute money : and he openly cut 


off every chance of rifing in the government 
by his public declaration to his diſciples, : 


Wut bis kingdom was not of this world. Far 


from courting the leading men among the 


people, he expoſed their principles and hy- 


pocriſy, by the freedom of his cenſures ; 


and by the uprightneſs of his conduct and 
his integrity he drew upon himſelf their 


keeneſt hatred and enmity. The means 
that he employed acquit him of ambition, 
intereſt or any other falſe motive or view in 


his conduct, 


But there is no occaſion toe any very 


minute examination of this part of his cha- 
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racter, becauſe I do not know, that there ever 
has been any attempt, by his moſt implacable 
enemies, to lay ſuch things to his charge. 
Fixing therefore our attention on this part 
of his character, his pure and important doc- 
trines, his precepts and his excellent example, 


there ſeems to be good ground for aſſerting 


that he was that light that enlightened the 


world; that he had the words of eternal life; 


that he was the brightneſs of the Fathers glory; 
that he was God's beloved ſon; and that after a 


life ſo pious and benevolent, ſo pure and 


temperate, ſpent in unwearied goodneſs, he is 


now gone into the higheſt heavens to pre- 


pare eternal manſions for all his faithful 


_ followers, 


CHAP. 
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cn A p. IV. 


The WER”, virtues Chriſt taught, and recom- 
mended o his example, | | 


H E next argument for the future 
world, founded on the character of 
Jeſus Chriſt, is the excellent virtues, which 
he taught to men, and illuſtrated by his own 
example. As his dcQrines and manners 
give to us the cleareſt views of another world, 
fo the excellent virtues he taught and exem- 
plified, are intended to carry human nature 
to the higheſt degree of perfection, and to 
fit us for a purer ſociety. He exhorts us 
to the great duties of reſignation and ſub- 
miſſion, to a truſt in God's providence ; and 
he practiſed all theſe in the moſt exalted 
degree. His aim is to deſtroy every ma- 
en . and to implant in the 
human 
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nn preaſt the moſt compleat benevo- 
lence and love. He condemns. covetouſ- 
neſs, luſt, pride, ambition, malite and 
hatred; and he enjoins, to his diſciples, diſ- 
intereſted benevolence, temperance, humi- 
lity, contentment, En brotherly kind- : 
neſs and love. | 
There are fome of his precepts difficult, 
but all muſt allow, that they are truly ſu- 
blime. Self-denial, an unlimited forgive- 
neſs of offences, and love to enemies are dif- 
ficult duties, but whenever they are met 
with genuine and pure, they are highly 
ornamental to our nature. There are many 
of the things which he enjoins, not abſo- 
Iutely neceflary for us, either as inhabirarits 
of this world or as members of ſociety ; 
but they are all neceſſary, all-indiſpenfable; 
if we belong to another and a: more perfect 
life. His abſolute indifference. about all 
earthly; concerns, makes an important part 
of his ſyſtem of ſelf-denial : and this indif+ 
ference was not the effect of neceſſity, but 
an abſolute matter of choice. He certainly 
had r indulgences within * reach, 
| " 7m 
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and more in his power, but he had no deſire 
no reliſh for * of the things of this 
life. 

But our 8 was different 1 all 


other teachers in another remarkable re- 
ſpect. He practiſed in the moſt perfect 


manner every thing that he taught to men. 
Men at eaſe, and in their cloſets may readily 


dictate numberleſs difficult duties, but like 
the teachers of the Jews not touch them 
with their leaſt finger. Seneca, rioting in 
luxury and in wealth, may declaim elo- 
quently on the praiſes and advantages of 
poverty, and calmly teach us how it ought 
to be borne. But Jeſus Chriſt exceeded 
in his practice all the difficult duties he re- 
commended. Who was ever ſo meek and 
humble? who was ever fo patient and re- 
ſigned? who ever forgave injuries with 
more chearfulneſs, or pardoned offences 
ſo often? And who ever loved enemies, 
like the ever- bleſſed Jeſus ? 

His practice, in theſe caſes, was more 
beautiful and more exalted, than even his 
* could reach. 

Though 
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Though he was deſpiſed and rejeted of 


men, yet he never in any inſtance complains 
of the hardſhip and injuſtice of his con- 
dition: he utters no invective or ſo much 
as a murmur againſt his inveterate enemies. 
When reviled, he reviled not again, but returned 
Bleſſmg for curſing, and bore patiently the 
contradiction of ſinners. A character then 
directed by theſe principles could expect no 
compleat happineſs in this world. To what 
purpoſe then all his ſacrifices, if he had not 
had the cleareſt view of another and a more 
perfect life? There muſt have been ſome 
odject correſponding to this greatneſs and 
excellence, that could ſo powerfully influence 
ſuch wiſdom, and call forth to exerciſe ſuch 
exalted goodneſs ; ſome certain 'reward in 
another world, for all this life of ſorrow, of 
ſeif-denial and of ſuffering. To carry theſe 
virtues to that exceſs mult have been mad- 
neſs in the extreme, unleſs he had been ani- 
mated by theſe powerful hopes. 

Aut not only theſe hard and painful fa- 
crifices, but his exalted virtues lead us to 


immortality. It muſt have been theſe and 
. theſe 
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theſe alone, the certain views of heaven and 
its glories, that animated and ſupported his 
ſublime and fervent piety, that gave ſuch 
activity and diligence to his extraordinary 
goodneſs ; that ſtrengthened him 1n all his 
trials, and maintained in him a calm and 
ſtedfaft dignity, amidſt the rage and malice 
of his perſecutors. The firmeſt mind, 
without ſome ſuch ſupport, muſt have ſunk 
under the trials, he had to undergo, muſt 
have occaſionally betrayed peeviſhneſs, and 
ſought ſome relief in the indulgences of 
life. Should we aſcribe his firmneſs to a_ 
moroſe, an obſtinate and a ſullen temper? 
But where did you ever find united ſuch 
oppoſites as you muſt then allow in the 
character of Chriſt ? obſtinacy with the 
greateſt condeſcenſion and affability! mo- 
roſeneſs with an uncommon ſweetneſs! 
and a ſour and ſullen temper with the moſt 
extraordinary benevolence and love! You 
may invent a thouſand ſchemes to account 
for this uncommon character, and to give 
a folution for all his actions; but every 
ſcheme will involve ſome difficulty and ab- 

ſurdity F- 
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ſurdity ; every ſcheme will prove unſatiſ- 


factory, but the ſcheme of his firm and 


certain belief of another life. And then 
every thing is natural and eaſy on this _ 
ciple, and on this alone. 

It is further to be obſerved, that he was 
under no neceſſity of embracing this ſyſtem 


of mortification and ſelf-denial ; for could 
he but have been perſuaded to have deſerted 


his cauſe ; his talents and virtues were ſuch 
as to have raiſed him to the higheſt rank in 
the Jewiſh nation. To have delivered his 


country, to have taken the lead in their, 


weak and diſtracted councils, would have 
been to him an indiſpenſable duty, had not 
ſome ſuperior and more important obligation 
been ever uppermoſt in his thoughts; and 
this was no leſs than the deliverance and hap- 
pineſs of all mankind. 


But he lived in that country as one chat 


felt no intereſt, and took no concern in their 
tranſactions; as one that cared not how their 
political affairs ended, provided he could 
only deliver them from the dominion of 
their prejudices and ſins. Peace and 

1 quiet 
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quiet were all that he ſought for in earthly 
governments ; and for the fake of theſe he 


readily paid the tribute money and every 


other exaction; and whilſt he ſaw his coun- 
try far ſunk under the oppreſſions of a foreign 
yoke, he lived as a pilgrim and a ſtranger 
to all their concerns, and to all the concerns 
of this earth. 

And this willgappear the more extraordi- 
nary, when we conſider that his temper was 
not indolent, nor his heart unfeeling, but 
poſſeſſed of the moſt active induſtry and 


tender affection, with the warmeſt love and 


regard for his country and for Jeruſalem, 
he ſpent his whole life in their inſtruction, 
and in doing all poſſible good. But all this 
induſtry and affection were directed to their 
everlaſting happineſs : and in this he gave 
the moſt convincing evidence of his firm 
perſuaſion and belief of his everlaſting "_ 
dom. 

It was not a Roical deems, or cow- 
ardice ariſing from the ſenſe of danger 
or the fear of death, that prevented him 
from taking an active part in the deliverance 
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of his country; for his life was full of labour, 
of difficulty and hazard: and when the time 
of his being offered up arrived, he met death 
with the moſt determined fortitude and re- 
ſolution. In the cauſe of his heavenly Father, 
and in the exerciſe of diſintereſted goodneſs, 
he was ardent and indefatigable: but with 
reſpect to this world, its cares, riches and 
honours, he was totally indifferent, without 
the leaſt anxiety or concern. 

Bring then together his wiſdom, his vir- 
tue, his fortitude, his activity, the perfections 
of his character, in every thing ſo extraordi- 
nary, that even his enemies could fix upon 
him no ſtain: and to theſe add his total 
diſregard for this earth and all its purſuits; 
and on the other hand his earneſt deſire and 
his conſtant tendency towards heaven; and 
then aſk, what is the fair inference from this 
character? That undoubtedly he had the 
cleareſt knowledge and conviction of ano- 


— ther life. 
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7he di ity and N with which Girip 
— Jupported his Jufferings. 5 


OW the laſt argument for a future 
ſtate, from the character of Jeſus 
Chriſt, is that dignity and fortitude with which 
he ſuſtained his ſufferings, and that calm 
reſignation, with which he ſubmitted to 
death. He long foreſaw what would be the 
conſequence of his life and principles. He 
had oſten felt the unrelenting malice of his 
enemies: and theſe enemies were the moſt 
numerous, powerful and popular of the 
Jews. Certainly there was a time, when 
he might have avoided all his ſufferings, 
only perhaps by humouring a little the pos 
pular leaders, or bending, in ſome ſmall 
degree, om the ſtraight line of rectitude and 
N integrity; 
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integrity ; by ſome ſlight abatement of his 


zeal in the ſervice of his heavenly Father, 


and by ſlackening his ardour in promoting 
the intereſts of truth and virtue, and in re- 
forming and inſtructing the world. Immi- 
nent danger comes ſometimes upon men 


moſt unexpectedly. Even in a life of dan- 


ger hope long ſupports the combatant: he 


flatters himſelf that the ſtruggle will end 
well; that all his efforts will be crowned 
with victory and honour. Till the yery laſt; 
hope ſcarcely ever abandons him. | 
But there was no uncertainty of this kind 
with our Lord. On the very entrance on 
his public miniſtry, he ſaw how all his la- 
bours would terminate. He early foretold 
his ſufferings, and he prepares. his diſciples 
for this period. Yet with all this certain 
knowledge, he declines no trial, he ſhrinks 
from no labour, but with a calm and deter- 
mined fortitude he prepares to meet death. 
Now this reſolution can be conſtrued into 
no obſtinacy of temper, into no ſullen pride, 
into no love of fame, nor to the bare deſire 
of a crown of martyrdom. In every thing 
| he 
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he was Unlike to theſe characters. He w was 


humble without ambition, affable, conde- 


ſcending, and of the moſt gentle manners. 


Before his unjuſt judges, and when harraſſed 
before different tribunals, he betrays no 


petulance, no ſullenneſs, but with a due 


reſpect to their offices, he anſwers all proper 


queſtions with readineſs ; ; and to captious 
and inſulting queſtions he obſerves a 
dignified filence, He does every thing, 


that could be expected in ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, unleſs deſerting his principles, fink- 
ing. his character, or betraying. an un- 
reaſonable fear of death. In the whole 


of this laſt ſcene, you ſce the fame piety, 


love and goodneſs, that adorned his life. 


Perfectly ſenſible of pain and ſufferings, 


he utters his diſtreſs in the genuine expreſ- 
fions of unaffected grief. The language 
ſhews the innocence and purity of the ſuf- 


ſerer: My foul is exceeding ſorromful even 
anto death. O my. Father, if it be poſh ble, 


let this cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs not as I 


will, but as thou wilt. My God, my Cod, 


why haſt thou forſaken me? But till, he 
MY : - never 
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never finks under the pain and ſhame of his 
ſufferings : he abandons no duty: he diſ- 
covers no ſelfiſhneſs: he expreſſes no vain 
with for life. 

In the hiſtory of the martyrs, we have 
many inſtances of unſhaken fortitude, and 
much compoſure and recolle&ion in the 
article of death. But there is ſome reaſon to 


ſuppoſe, that pride, obſtinacy, and party 


ſpirit might ſometimes intermingle them- 
ſelves with their principles, and lower much 
the greatneſs of the laſt act. Some of the 
moſt eminent of the martyrs, and who 
afterwards' ſuffered fo illuftriouſly, had diſ- 
covered no great lenity and forbearance, 
when they themſelves were in power. 
Their minds were not always the moſt en- 
lightened. The doctrines, for which ſome 


of them ſuffered, were ſo obſcure and of ſo 


little importance to general virtue, as throws 


a ſuſpicion on their knowledge or integrity. 


And in ſuch caſes, where ſome ſlight com- 


pliances, no ways injurious to their cauſe, 


or derogatory to their character, might 
have ſaved their Ures, it gives room to 
ſuſpect, 
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ſuſ pect, that pride, or ſome prepoſterous am- 
bition lurked at the bottom. But Jeſus Chriſt 


was offered as a facrifice to envy and malice 
alone. We cannot find any direct charge 


brought againſt him on his trial, that it was 
poſſible to obviate or to anſwer. It was no 


point of doctrine, no offence againſt the ſtate, 
no” particular crime for which he was tried; 
but an accumulation of charges, preferred in 
vague language, and couched in obſcure 
terms; and theſe conſtructed and huddled 
in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible to 


know what to anſwer, what to deny or what 


to explain. At this time no proof of inno- 


| cence, no conceſſion was to ſatisfy his ene- 


mies: nothing but the total deſertion of 
character, and an abſolute ſurrender of all _ 
that was great and good. 

Providence wiſely ordered, that Jeſus 


Chriſt ſhould be brought before the tribu- 
nal of Pilate, a judge no ways ſuſpected of 


fayouring his principles or of any partiality 


to virtue, His enemies alſo, who were the 


moſt powerful and popular of the Jews, 
urged their accuſations with clamour, with 
N3 vehemence. 
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vehemence and with threatening. Bur, 
notwithſtanding the ſupplenefs of the judge's | 
character and his apprehenſions of the reſent- 
ment of Ceſar, at the riſk even of a gene- 

| ral inſurrection he declares his full oonviction 
of the innocence of the priſoner. And what 
muſt have been uncommon with ſuch 2 
man as Pilate, he has recourſe to various 
expedients to procure his releaſe. Never 
was there a teſtimony ſo honourable given 
to a priſoner, and eſpecially to one whoſe 
rank in life commanded no attention or re- 
[pect. 

All this proves the injuſtice and cruelty 
of his perſecutors, for the greateſt criminal 
was never perſecuted with ſuch unrelenting 
vengeance, as the Jews perſecuted our Lord. 
And this was not the act of a rude mob, 
for the prieſts and rulers not only permitted | 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities, but joined in 
them themſelves. Criminals, even the moſt 

beſpeak compaſſion, after 
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particularly af r they are condemned : but 
the Jews, and eyen thoſe in the higheſt rank 
exerciſed 
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exerciſed every inſult, indignity and cruelty 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and carried that temper 
and ſpirit to his very croſs. Never did any 
ſufferings equal his in this reſpe&t. But 
all theſe produced no change either in his 
temper or in his conduct. He diſcovers 
no fondneſs for life: he ſhrinks from no 


principle : he temporiſes not with the hu- 
mours of the people; but, firm to his truſt, 


he perſeveres in the ſtrict path of duty, and 
leaves the iſſue to Providence. There was 
a perfect conformity between the whole 


tenour of his life and the manner of his 


death. He was the ſame at all times and 
in every ſituation. His duty to God, his 
love to the world, his faithfulneſs and in- 


tegrity were always the ſame. His views 


never change, and hence no alteration in 
his conduct. | 

Many we know to be braye where there 
is no riſk, and even in great danger have 
preſerved a good countenance, where there 


has been ſome chance of an eſcape: but 


when death has appeared inevitable, and no 


1 alternative preſented but death or ſubmiſ- 


N 4. ſion, 
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- fion, ſuch ſituations have ſhaken the forti- 
tude of many reſolute and good men. But, in 


* 


the hour of darkneſs, we ſee the ſamecalmnefs 


and compoſure, the ſame meekneſs and perfect 
recollection, the ſame temper and the ſame 


love in the Saviour of the world, that we 


meet with in every other part of his life. 
Human nature exhibits often . a ſtrange 
contradiction. Principles, tempers and cha- 
racters ſhift frequently with the ſdene, but in 
Jeſus Chriſt we ſee none of theſe changes: 
his mind is till the ſame, when riding in 
triumph to Jeruſalem and when hanging 
on the croſs. As there are times when the 
braveſt betray cowardice, ſo there are times 
| likewiſe when the faint-hearted exhibit mo- 
_ mentary fits of heroiſm. A long and a con- 
tinually preſſing perſecution will break the 
ſtouteſt heart and force complaints; but the 
life of Jeſus, from the time he entered on his 
public miniſtry, was an uninterrupted period 


of diſcouragement, poverty, and perſecu- 


tion: he was, in a great degree, friendleſs, 
inſulted, always watched by the ſpies and 
_ Enuſſaries of his powerful enemies, ſo that 
hag 
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43 not his mind been ſupported by ſome 
ſuperior principle or power, he muſt have 
funk under the preſſure long before he ar- 
rived at Mount Calvary. Unprotected and 
unbefriended as he was by men, yet neither 
time nor inveterate and powerful enemies, 
unwearied in their exertions, were ever able 
to ſubdue his reſolution. What then was 
his ſupport under this long and ſevere ſtrug- 
gle? Nothing but the certain aſſurance of 
another world and of his 1 2 8 90 entrance 
into glory. = | 
The laſt ſcene of his ſufferings. gives us 
a pleaſing aſſurance, that by theſe he was 
ſupported. On the croſs we ſee piety, love, 
filial duty, forgiveneſs to enemies, even 
magnificent promiſes to his fellow ſufferer, 
and- the whole ends in a placid refignation 
to Providence. There is a greatneſs and 
dignity inimitable, that could not be couns 
terſeited, in this laſt ſcene. 
Collecting and comparing the different ac- 
counts given by the Evangeliſts, of this im- 
portant part, the following ſeems to be the 
fac; When Je * had cried with a loud voice, 
1. 
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Lis finiſhed, he added, Father, into thy hands 
I commend my ſpirit ; and having ſaid this, be 
bowed his bead and gave up the ghoſt. 

ſeems to have been a ſcene moſt powerfully 


affecting; for the hiſtorians add, that when 


the Centurion, who flood over againſt bim, 


faw that be fo cried out, and gave up the ghoſh, © 


Be ſaid, Truly this man was the ſon of God. 
Such then is the character of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſo far as is concerned with the preſent ſub- 
ject. The ſingle parts, alone and uncon- 
need, conſtitute ſtrong preſumptive evi- 
dences of a future world; but when all 
theſe different evidences unite in one perſon, 
they not only confirm but greatly illuſtrate 
and ſtrengthen one another, and produce an 
evidence unanſwerable and almoſt jrreſiſti- 


ble, that this life is no more but the begin- 5 


ning of our exiſtence, and that we were 
formed to live and reign with God for ever 
and ever. The manner in which Chriſt 
talked of a future world and its inhabitants; 
the clearneſs of his inſtructions, the great 
height to which he at once carried all 


divine knowledge, the innocence and purity 
of 
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of h his bs, his total indifference 1 all 
the concerns of this earth, his abſolute free- 
dom from every bad paſſion » his knowledge 
and wiſdom, and that fortitude, calmneſs and 
dignity with which he met the king of ter- 
rors; all fay, that there muſt be another 
| world, where virtue and true goodneſs ſhall 
partake of the higheſt honours and rewards, 
and where all the ſincere followers of Jeſus 
ſhall be united with him in his everlaſting 
kingdom ; where death and ſorrow ſhall 
never enter, and where all tears ſhall be 
wiped away from their eyes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Ter reftimony from the hiſtory of the 


Apoſtles. 


A FTER then taking this teview of 


the character of Jeſus Chriſt, it may 


be proper to introduce, in the next place, 
his diſciples, that we may have an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing that they followed their maſter 


in the ſame line, as far as their imperfections 5 


would allow; and that they bring an addi- 
tional teſtimony in favour of another life: 


ſo that not only Chriſt himſelf was firmly 


perſuaded of the reality of theſe hopes, but 
that he was able to inſpire his diſciples with 
the ſame faith and the ſame ardour, the 


ſame certainty of a future ſtate, and, in con- 


ſequence, the ſame indifference for life, and 
the ſame contempt of death. 
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Now there are a number of circumſtan- 


ces, that illuſtrate and corroborate their evi- 


| dence. Firſt, the time, at which theſe prin- 
ciples particnlarly diſcover themſelves, is 
very remarkable: aſter the death of their 


Lord and maſter, the very time at which 


all their hopes, one would have. ſuppoſed, 


muſt naturally ſink, and have been buried 
in his grave, theſe principles burſt forth and 


exert cheir full force. What then muſt have 


been the ſtrength of that evidence, which 


wrought ſo powerfully in their minds and 
produced theſe moſt aſtoniſhing effects 1 
Had they been moſt powerful when their 
maſter was at their. head, we might have 
ſuppoſed that obedience, authority, ſhame, 
a ſtrong attachment to their maſter, and a 
_ thouſand other things might have led them 
to imitate their Lord, Jo to adopt his. 
principles and his life. But the fact is, 
that, during his life, we ſee theſe very 
diſciples diſcovering ſtrong ſymptoms of 
ambition, a deſire of Sb greatneſs, be- 
traying much cowardice, eaſily intimidated, 


1k 
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the boldeſt denying him in the hour of his 


upon theſe diſciples, which is a fecond eir- 


cumſtance that demands our attention. 
Men timid and irrefolute, by no means 


credulous, and, with reſpect to the character 
of Chriſt, labouring under every prejudice, 


common to their countrymen, at this very 


time, ſoon after the death of their Lord and 


the declaration of his reſurrection, they be- 
come bold, determined, riſking life and 


character in their atteſtation of the reſurrec- 
tion, and, conſequently, of their belief of a 


future ſtate. Theſe very men, a few days 
before weak and timid, become all at once 


firm and intrepid, preach a crucified Saviour 


in the face of all Jeruſalem, in the face of 
Phariſees, prieſts, and rulers, and in the 8 


preſence of the very perſons, who had put 


to death their Lord and maſter, whom they 


openly charge with the murder of this Boh 
aud juſt ne. | 


2 


diſtreſs, when all of them forſook him and 
HT, >. . 5 
Here then is an aſtoniſhing change paſſes 
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Nov this duty they were executing at the 
hazard of their lives: for their enemies and 
the enemies of their maſter were poſſeſſed 
of all power: yet in defiance of all this, 
they openly tell them, that they muſt obey Cod 
rather than man: for me cannot, ſay they,. but' 
ſpeak the rblhgs which we have ſeen” ke 
heard; Here then are a number of men 
of different tempers, ſpirits, and reſolutions, 
all witneſſing a ſurpriſing change that has 
paſt upon themſelves, and that upon a par- 
tieular event; a change, which firmly united 
them all in the ſame views, animated them 
with the ſame ſpirit, armed them with wa 
ſame fortitude, and which inſtantaneouſſj 
produced a total change in r n of! 
their lives. | 
Now we are not to n this. clinige 
to their credulity, for they ſeemed by no 
means diſpoſed to believe ſome of the moſt! 


important doctrines, particularly his o.＋] gn 


reſurrection. They hold out againſt the 
evidence of this fact till the very laſt. One 
of them poſitively refuſes to be convinced: 


almoſt upon any * even ſcarcely by 
the 
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the perſonal preſence and appearance of 
Chriſt himſelf. They expected a temporal 
kingdom, and were undoubtedly utterly _ 
diſappointed and ſunk, when they ſaw their 
maſter crucified. May we not then fairly - 
infer, that the evidence muſt have been - 
altogether irreſiſtible, that could give ſuch _ 
a determined change to perſons of theſe 


diſpoſitions, ſo as to ſtake all their credit 


and embark all their hopes upon the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt : that armed them with a 


noble boldneſs and reſolution, that, before 
the higheſt tribunals of this world, they 


openly confeſſed their faith in, and their 
adherence to a crucified Saviour, when they . _ 
knew that contempt, ſufferings and death 


were to follow this acknowledgment ? 


And the days in which they lived were ; 


days of great trial, Theſe were not days of 


lukewarmneſs and indifference, when men 

cannot tell themſelves whether they. ſincere _ . 

believe or not, The Apoſtles of our Lord 

underwent ſevere trials: they were drag-. 

ged before different tribunals, impriſaned, . 

ſcourged, harraſſed by various ſufferings, . 
| carried 
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carried ſometimes before the governors in 
Judea, and at other times ſent, through” 
long and dangerous voyages and journeys, 
as far as Rome, before Ceſar himſelf; yet 
always ſtedfaſt and uniform, not to be in- 
timidated even by the certain vie ws of death. 
And then it is to be remembered, that 
theſe were not the ſhort and tranſient trials 
of a ſingle week, a ſingle month, or a fingle* 
year; but through a long and a laborious 
life, they remained ſtedfaſt and unſhaken; 
till at laſt moſt of them ſealed their teſti 
mony with their beſt blood. f 

There is another circumſtance alſo that 
greatly ſtrengthens their evidence, and that 


zs, that their courage and teſtimony conti 


nued the fame, when ſedttered and diſperſed 
throughout the various quarters of the world. 
If the Apoſtles had continued in one body, 
and formed one firm and compact com- 
pany, we might have been apt to ſuſpect, 
chat either chey helped to encourage and 
ſupport one another; or their joint autho- 
rity, partiy by ſhame and partly by threats 
hs have animated the whole body to 
O Fan 
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patience and perſeverance. But this was 


not their ſituation. Scattered up and down 
in all the quarters of the world, in Europe, 


in Aſia and Africa, removed from all corre- 
ſpondence and intercourſe for years together, 
ſometimes confined long in priſon, as Paul 


was at Rome, yet each ſtedfaſt, each true 


to his profeſſion, each perſiſting in the ſame 
life and in the ſame doctrines, in the ſame 


labours and in the ſame dangers, as if one 
thought, one ſpirit and one view animated 


the whole. Paul, a priſoner and in bonds 
before Agrippa, and at Rome before Ceſar, 
manifeſts the ſame unbroken courage and 
preaches the ſame doctrines, as at other 
times in the preſence of his friends. This 
uniformity and ſteadineſs is a proof of the 


fulleſt conviction, and a conviction upon 


the beſt of evidence. 


. Now can there any other reaſon be aſſigned 


for their faith and fortitude, than the pleaſ- 


ing hopes of immortality ? We know there 

are principles, other and different principles, 

that will maintain a powerful command 

over the minds of men, and animate them 
| | to 
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to very ſingular and hazardous undertakings. 
The moſt powerful and remarkable of theſe 
principles are enthuſiaſm, pride, ambition 
or the love of fame. Were we to examine 
the Apoſtles under each of theſe, we ſhould 
find from none of them any ſatisfaQtory 
account for their uhdertaking. | 

There is not the leaſt appearance "of 
enthuſiaſm either in their manners or their 
doctrine. During the time they were fam 
voured with the perſonal preſence of their 

maſter, chere is not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
enthuſiaſm ; for we ſee no ardour? no bold= 
neſs in any of their meaſures, but cool and 
deliberate, abundant!y ſenfible of danger and 
attentive to perſonal ſafety, they were en- 
tirely under the direction of Jeſus Chrift 
alone. After his reſurrection, we ſee in 
them more ardour, more courage and re- 
ſolution, leſs timidity, leſs attention to ſelf⸗ 
preſervation; but, abating theſe, you will 
meet with no other marks of enthuſiaſm in 
their behaviour. There is no wildneſs in 
their conduct, no raſh ſcheme, no contempt 
of the manners and opinions of the world : 
O 2 they 
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they ks no perſecution, they court 
not martyrdom, but pay every attention to 


life and perſonal ſafety, that their important 


duties would permit. And, when called 
before the tribunals of this world, where 
- can you meet with ſuch maſterly and power- 


ful defences, as they make for themſelves 
and their conduct? where ſuch able reaſoning, 
as is ſeen in the addreſſes both of Peter and 


of Paul? And, when brought to danger, 
they employ every honeſt art and means to 


1 effect their deliverance and eſcape. Theſe 


are not the manners of enthuſiaſts: and the 
Apoſtles were not mad, but ſpoke the words 
of truth and ſoberneſs. They acted i in the 
very manner you would expect men to act, 
upon ſbeir avowed principles and hopes. 

Another conſideration will place this 
matter in the cleareſt point of view. On 


ſome occaſions, we find even the leading 


Apoſtles, differing from one another, in 


points of prudence and policy, and the 


contention running ſa high as to ſeparate 
alſo on account of theſe differences. And 


on other occaſions, where doubtful mat- 
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ters were brought before the college of 
the Apoſtles, they debate the ſubje& in 
the freeſt manner, each delivering and ſup- 
porting his opinion openly and unreſervedly, 
endeavouring to decide the ſubject by ſound 
reaſon and argument. Here is nothing 
of enthuſiaſm. Now if this does not diſco- 
ver itſelf in their manners, neither ſhall we 
be able to trace it in their doctrines. We 
have theſe before us in the New Teſtament, 
and they bear all the marks of doctrines the 
moſt reaſonable, and directed to the beſt 
intereſts of men. If there be, in the New 
Teſtament, ſome things difficult and hard 
to be underſtood, we have to claim the ſame 
privileges and the ſame indulgence for them, 
as for other writings of equal antiquity. But 
there are only very few things indeed, that 
are dark and difficult. The generality is 
eaſy and intelligible : the doctrines all tend 
to ſupport our hopes, and the precepts to 
regulate our lives. 

But in the /econd N can we charge 
the Apoſtles of our Lord with any intereſted 
or ambitious views? If they were actuated 

03 by 
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by either of theſe, their deſigns muſt have 
been artfully concealed from the world : 
for it is impoſſible to diſcern, how, by the 
courſe that they took, they could have ſerved 
Either their intereſt or their ambition. In- 
tereſt, I think, they could have none ; and 
if there were at the bottom the love 'of 
power, the love of popularity, or ſome latent 
ſpark of ambition, yet is it not ſtrange, that 
they ſhovld reflect the whole of their popu- 
larity back on their crucified maſter, by 
aſcribing to him the ſole merit of all their 
actions, and by publicly declaring that they 
derived all their power from him? Why did 
not ſome of their own body ſtep forth and 
inſinuate himſelf into the firſt place? Or, 
if that could nor be done, might they not 
have endeavoured to fix it with their own 
collective body? But ſo far from this, they 
paſs every honour from themſelves, and 
transfer all to Jeſus Chriſt. Ve preach 
not ourſelves, but Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, and 
we your ſervants fer Chriſt's ade. When 
they baptized, it was in his name; when they 
performed great works, it was by virtue of 
—p the 
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the power derived from him. In the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, ſays Peter to the 
lame man, riſe up and walk. On this very 
occaſion, they explicitly diſclaim all power 
and virtue in themſelves. When the Peo- 
ple expreſſed great wonder at the extraor- 
dinary action, Peter anſwered, Ze nen ef 
Ifael, why marvel ye at this? or why look 
De ſo earneſtly on us, as though by our own 
| power or holineſs we had made this man to 
walk? The God of Abraham, of Iſaac and of 
Jacob, the God of our fathers hath glorified 
His ſon Jeſus—and bath raiſed him from the 
dead, whereof we are witneſſes; and his name, 
through faith in his name, hath made this man 
Arong, whom ye ſee and know: yea the faith, 
which is by him, hath given him this perfet? 
ſoundneſs in the preſence of you all. Where 
can you find ſo much humility and ſelf-de- 
nial, as in this and in every other part of the 
behaviour of the Apoſties ? We find in them 
no arrogant boaiting, no vain - glory, no 
oſtentation; but, with all the determined 
* —_ of men, reſolved to ſacrifice every 
©7357 0 4 thing 
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thing for the truth, and with the moſt ardent 


love for. their maſter, they are humble and 
meek, patient and reſigned. | 
Now it will, give great credit to | their 
principles and ſufferings, if their lives cor- 
reſponded with their profeſſions and their 
hopes. Andin behalf of this we have ſtrong 


evidence. The hiſtory, to be ſure, that we 


have of them in, Scripture, is ſhort, and it 
would weaken the cauſe to lay too much 
ſtreſs upon ſuch detective materials. But 
til we have a number of facts, that will 
enable us to form a pretty good judgment. 
The ſilence even of their enemies on this 
head is a circumſtance of great importance. 


Their enemies were powerful, capable, 
vigilant, induſtrious and in poſſeſſion of all 
authority, yet we find no crime, no act of 
injuſtice of any kind laid to their charge, 
nothing to juſtify the ſevere perſecutions, 


that were raiſed againſt them. With all 


the virulence and malice cf their accuſers, 
we find not a ſingle charge, that affects their 


moral character. Their novel doctrines 
were 
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were the only things to which chey could 
direct their attacks. Their innocence and 
inoffenſive conduct was ſo glaring, that 
notwithſtanding the different governors, be- 
fore whom they were dragged, were willing 
to ſhew the Jews a fayour, and to ftretch 
a point of juſtice to procure their condem- 
nation, yet they ſeldom could bring their 
conſciences to the fide of their wiſhes; and 
in general diſmiſſed the priſoners, or con- 

trived to get quit of the buſineſs by ſome. - 
one expedient or other. The judges them- 
ſelves trembled ſometimes before their pri- 
ſoners, as they reaſoned of ri ghreouſueſs, tem. 

perance, and a judgment to come. 1 
And we find, that purity and innocence 

were long the diſtinguiſhing mark of the 

diſciples of Chriſt: ſuch was the inheritance 

leſt them by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. We 
have ſome remarkable teſtimonies down as 
far as the time of Trajan, concerning the 
purity and innocence cf the firſt chriſtians. 


The younger Pliny makes the moſt honour- 


able mention of them in ſeveral places of 
his i when writing to the emperor 
Trazan. 


4 
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Trajan. They could find no crime to lay 
to their charge but their inflexible adherence 
to their religion, and their veneration for 
their great maſter, 

By whatever teit, then, we try their lives, 
we ſhall come, I flatter myſelf, to adopt that 
picture, given of them in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, in language moſt beautiful and 


ſimple. And all that believed were together, 


and had all things common, and ſold their po 
Mons and goods, and parted them to all men, 
as every man bad need. And they continued daily, 
With one accord, in the temple, and breaking bread 


' from houſe to houſe, did eat their meat with 


#ladneſs and finglene/s of heart, praiſing God 
aud having favour with ail the people. 

To ſum vp then this teſtimony of the 
Apoſtles in favour of a future ſtate, Here 
are a number of plain, honeſt, upright and 


innocent men, who have facrificed all 


worldly intereſts, devoting themſelves ſole- 
y to God's ſervice, and to do good to men; 

no labour, no difficulty could ever diſcourage 
them; no pain or ſuffering, or even the 
certain views of death could ever force them 
to 
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to abandon their hopes or to renounce their 
faith: they freely ſurrender all earthly com- 
forts to teach men to love and ſerve God, 
to live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly, to 
practiſe univerſal charity and benevolence: 
and this they do at the expence of every thing 

dear and valuable. All this they profeſs to 
learn in the ſchool of Chriſt. They follow 
him as far as imperfect nature poſſibly can. 
What then is the inference? Certainly they 
themſelves were animated by the firmeſt 
belief of a future world. 

There can be no doubt of their ſincerity. 
Now is there any chance that theſe men 
were acting under a falſe biaſs, under a miſ- 
take or a deluſion? | - 

They were men of good ſenſe, and had 
good opportunities for information. Their 
numbers, their labours, their works, and the 
miraculous change that their preaching pro- 

duced in the world, are all evidences, that 
they muſt have been endowed with ſome 
uncommon powers and gifts, that ſo much 
influenced both themſelves and others. 


5 * And 
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And again, we never can imagine, that God 
would permit ſuch worthy ſervants to ſuffer 
in the cavſe of truth and virtue, had there 
not been provided for them ſome glorious 
reward. 


C O N- 
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' CONCLUSIONS. 


\ ROM a review of the evidence in 
L favour of a future life, the following 
concluſions, I think, may be fairly drawn. 
Firſt. Infidelity, I am perſuaded, muſt 
appear every way unreaſonable, in refuſing 
to believe on evidence ſo reſpectable; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider, that the admiſſion 
of their principles muſt prove of infinite 
hurt to ſociety. They murder the peace * 
and comfort of man, and pull down his beſt 
prop in the day of trouble and diſtreſs. 
Demonſtration and certainty, you ſee, are 
not to be expected in a ſubject of this na- 
ture: theſe would deſtroy the very eſſence 
of virtue, and unfit man for his ſituation 
in the preſent world, Probability is all 
that can be expected. And this probability, 
ariſing from an infinite variety of evidence, 
branching out into all directions, all tend- 
ang 
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ing to ſtrengthen and ſupport our oonvic- 
tion, produce an evidence ſufficient to in- 
fluence men in his conduct, and to perſuade 
him to act for futurity. 

Now what has the unbeliever to oppoſe 
to all this? * You have no knowledge of 
te this future world: you never ſaw one, 
c who had returned from that country to 
© tell us what is paſſing there, and to fur- 
te niſh us with information concerning the 
ce ſtate of the dead.” This doctrine then, fo 


important and eſſential to man, is diſmiſſed 


upon the evidence of his own ignorance, 
upon mere uncertainty, darkneſs and doubt. 


Becauſe God has not given to them ſuch 
evidence, as they may chuſe to call for, they 


are reſolved to accept of none, and to make 
no uſe of the evidence, that inſinite wiſdom 
has given to them. With the ſame pro- 


priety might we refuſe to make uſe of our 


eyes, becauſe God has not given to us the 
keen and powerful ſight of the eagle. 

There is every thing that can determine 
reaſonable and prudent men in a caſe of ſuch 
importance. And we have this further to 

urge, 
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urge, that there is no riſł in embracing; the 
ſide of religion, and there is no loſs, that you 
can ſuſtain as the conſequence. The man 
that embraces the doctrines of religion, and 
lives accordingly, ſacrifices only ſuch things 
as he ought to ſacrifice, as his happineſs re- 
quires; pleaſures that are momentary, and 
which in the end will prove hurtful. The 
ſervices, that religion enjoins, are alſo ſa- 
tisfactory and pleaſant. He is commanded 
to follow the path of honour, of juſtice, in- 
| tegrity and love; the very purſuits, that can 
render him both uſeful and reſpecjable- in 
life. Now what motive can the unbeliever 
have to diligence in propagating his princi- 
ples? what ſatisfaction, if he could bring 
the whole world to his ſide? Will the hopes 
and aſſurance of an eternal annihilation ren- 
der men better parents and better children, 
better maſters. and better ſervants, better 
princes and better ſubjects? Will they give ; 
greater ſtrength to the ties of ſociety, greater 
force to promiſes and vows, and add more 
weight to the ſanctions of an oath ? Will 
they increaſe your truſt and confidence in 
©” mankind ? 
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mankind? Will you love a ſervant or a 
friend better, for being able to aſſure you, 
that they have no reverence for God, and 
have no regard for the hopes and fears of 
immortality ? 

In affliction, when friends can adminiſter 
no comfort, and all this earth can purchaſe 
no eaſe, will it increaſe your fortitude and 
patience, or add to your dignity and courage, 
to be aſſured and convinced, that God re- 
gards not your fufferings, that there is no 
reward for the righteous, and no recom- 
pence, in an after life, for all the ills, that 
we ſuffer unjuſtly here. Frightful principles! 
they thicken the gloom and darkneſs of 
death. Away with them from this earth! 

In what manner then can infidels juſtify 
themſelves for the eagerneſs, with which they 
ſcatter ſuch principles, and that keenneſs, 
they diſcover in poiſoning all the ſtreams of 
happineſs and of life? If mankind labour 
under a deluſion in this article, it is, as a 
great man hath long ago faid, © an error 
« from which I would never wiſh to be 
er delivered.” It is a pleaſing dream, we 


may 
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may add, from which we would never wiſn 
to awake. | 
futuriry confers on fociety, and i its advantages 
to the peace and comfort of men, may be 
urged as one of the ſtrongeſt evidences of 
its truth. 1 never can conſider that man 
as a good citizen, or a friend to the peace 
and order of the world, and I can ſcarcely. 
allow him the merit of a good heart, who 
labours to unhinge the belief of mankind 
in a doctrine of ſo great importance to his 
happineſs, and to plant everlaſting doubt 
and diſtruſt, in his mind. For though, J. 
muſt allow, that men of the greateſt honeſty 
and with the beſt 3 intentions, men, who em- 
ploy every poſſible means to enlarge their 
underſtandings, may not be able to produce 
in their minds full conviction, or to remove 
every remaining uneaſineſs and doubt; 1 yet 
to publiſh theſe principles, to ſcatter doubts _ 
and uneaſineſs in the world, muſt ariſe either 
from a principle of vanity or malignity, A 
| either from a deſire to appear ſingular and 
to gain pr oſelytes, or from a wiſh to diſturb 
ä the 
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the peace of the world ; whichever of theſe 
be the caſe, it will be difficult to reconcile 
them with a principle of benignity and of 
love. It ſhould be ſtrong evidence indeed, 
that ſhould determine man to ſurrender 
all his honour, to part with all his hope, and 
to embrace the frightful part of infidelity. 
In the /econd place, the doctrine of a 
future ſtate reconciles us to many of the 
' appearances of this. world, and unravels 
many of the myſteries of Providence. In 
this life we often ſee many good men born 
to ſufferings, unfortunate in all their ſchemes, 
- unjuſtly deſpiſed and perſecuted, unhappy 
frequently in their families, their children 
and in all their connections, the ſport of 
fortune, doomed oſten to ſuffer not for 
themſelves, but for their families and their 
friends. How are we to reconcile theſe 
appearances to the government of a wiſe 
and good God? All is dark and diſtreſſing, 
if this earth be the only place of our exiſt- 
ence! But if we accept of the principles 
of the goſpel, and ſay that this is no more 
but the as. of our exiſtence; the 
whole 
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whole myſtery is ſolved and every difficulty 
vaniſhes: all appears wiſe and well. 

Good men, upon this ſuppoſition, may 
: ks expoſed to a life of ſuffering, that, in 
their behaviour, they may give to the world 
an example of faith, of patience and of for- 
titude, and ſhew alſo the power of religion. 
Then their ſufferings, in this caſe, are only 
ſhort when compared with eternity: and, in 
their moſt afflicted ſituation, they have for | 
their ſupport the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, hope, truſt and that peace of mind 
which paſſeth all underſtanding. And their 
ſhort ſufferings will be infinitely compenſated 
by. the duration. and greatneſs of their future 
reward. 

On the. As hand, 5 8 of vice 
are equally myſterious and diſtreſſing. Ty- 
rants, the ſcourges of mankind, are often 
proſperous in all their undertakings, and for- 
tunate even in villany and in blood: they 
leave the world alſo frequently without any 
public puniſhment, without any viſible ma- 
nifeſtation of the diſpleaſure of Heaven for 


all the murders they have perpetrated, and 
P * for 


0 
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for all the blood they have ſhed upon this 
earth. There is no ſolution of this difficulty 
without renouncing a gracious Providence 
and allowing the world to be abandoned by 
an infinitely wiſe and good God, and deli- 
vered over to the wild paſſions of men. A 
horrid ſolution! But introduce a future 
ſtate; this then is only the beginning of a 
ſcheme, and we ſee here only a detached 
part. We are, therefore, uncapable of 
forming a juſt judgment, on account of our 
weakneſs and our ignorance.. Upon the 
principles of a future ſtate, wicked men and 
all tyrants, at their removal hence, fall till 
into the preſence of the ſame God. Then 
woe be to the wicked, for it ſhall not be well 
with him. Theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting 
puniſhment,” and be baniſhed from the ſo- 

ciety of all that is great and good. 
Again, ſome are hurried away from the 
preſent world in the bloom of health and 
ſtrength and virtue, without having had an 
opportunity of diſplaying their talents, or 
of reaping the full fruits of their labour and 
virtues. The human life is the moſt uncer- 
tain 
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| tain of all others. But, if we believe in ano- 
ther life, we muſt admit that they have ful- 
filled the ends of their appointment, that they 
have anſwered the deſign of their being ſent 
into this life: and that in the other world 
all the little inconveniences or diſappoint- 
ments that they have met with, ſhall be 
fully made up in that ſtate, which ſhall 
never end. The diſorders, the confuſions, 
the triumphs of vice, and the depreſſions of 
virtue, the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of hu- 
man life, are all to be accounted for on the 
belief, that this world is only a ſtate prepa- 
ratory to a more dane world beyond he 
grave, 

But, in the third place, the belief of a 
future ſtate is the beſt foundation of morals, 
Propriety of conduct, a ſenſe of moral 
beauty, juſtice, the intereſts of ſociety, are 
all feeble and ineffectual props to ſupport 
a good life ; and weapons ill fitted to com- 
bat the ftrength of paſſion, intereſt, con- 
venience, and all the other obſtacles ariſing 
from a corrupted heart. Human laws the 
beſt contrived, can only reſtrain wickedneſs, 
when it breaks in upon the order of ſociety, 
'P'3 and 
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and check thoſe violent outrages, which af- 


fect the life, character and property of your 


neighbour. But theſe give no ſpring to 


virtue. They give no encouragement to 
love, benevolence and compaſſion, and. all 


the different kinds of active goodneſs, which 
are the ornament of our nature and eſſential 
to the amiable and excellent character. 
None of theſe principles extend their influ- 
ence to the virtues moſt uſeful in private life. 
They will be of no uſe to make better pa- 


rents or children, to excite humanity, bowels 
of compaſſion, tenderneſs and brotherly kind- 


neſs : and there are none of theſe principles 


and no laws of man, that extend to the 


thoughts, to the various workings and emo- 


tions of the human heart. Here is the true 
ſource of vice and virtue, from which iſſue 


all the various actions of men, and which 
gives to them their genuine character and 
colour, „„ 
But the belief of a future world, and its 
accompanying doctrines penetrate into, and 
extend to all; affect all; and, wherever they 
are cordially received and believed, muſt 
have a moſt animating influence over all 
thoughts, 


- 
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thoughts, all words and all actions. The 
doctrine of immortality, a future judgment, 
our eternal allotment to be determined by our 

behaviour here, and that judgment to extend 
to every thought, to every word and to every 

action, and God himſelfto be the judge, all. wiſe 
to diſcern the true character, and all- powerful 
to execute his ſentence, ought to maintain a 


moſt powerful command over the human 
heart. What manner of creatures ought we 


to be in all holy converſation and godlineſs ! 
This then is the philoſophy of the goſpel. 
Theſe are the awful ſanctions of the chriſtian 

law. They are addreſſed to every affection, 


to our hope and fear, our ambition, our in- 


tereſt, and all the beſt feelings of the human R 


| The man that endeavours to ſubvert theſe 
principles, to deſtroy theſe fears, or to link 


_ theſe hopes, can you call him a friend to ſo- 


ciety or the friend of man? One of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of modern infidels, in one, cer- 


 tainly, of his ſeriousand thoughtful moments, 


writes to the following purpoſe, © I ſhould 


* look upon that man as the greateſt ene- 


© 4 « my 
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ce my to ſociety, who ſhould endeavour to 


« undermine the doctrines of religion, be- 
ce cauſe, it is taking the ſtrongeſt curb out 
ce of the mouth of that wild beaſt man.” 
And yet how many men have proſtituted 


their abilities, like this noble author, to ſap 


the foundation of all our hopes! 

Again. What doctrine ſo capable of ei en- 
larging the human heart and deſtroying all 
mean and ſelfiſn paſſions, as the belief that 
we are a part of the great family of heaven 
and of earth; that, at the concluſion of this 
mortal period, we ſhall be united to that 
perfect ſociety, where love and concord reign 


in full perfection for ever and ever? 


What doctrine ſo powerful to ſupport the 
mind under the various temptations of this 
life, and to preſerve it pure, honeſt and up- 
right, as the aſſurance, that God is our wit- 
neſs and that he will be our portion and our 
exceeding great reward? What principle ſo 
ſtrong to oppoſe to the violent temptations, 
with which we are aſſailed in this world, and 
which lead men to ſacrifice principle, inte- 


gtity and every thing, as the aſſurance, that 


ve 


we muſt anſwer for all our actions, and that 
this judgment will extend to every thought 
and to every ſecret” tranſaction? Human 
nature, without this, will meaſure its duties 
by its deſires and conveniences. Appetite 
then will be the law, and ſatiety its boun- 
dary ; or the more prudent may preſerve 
fome regard to health and DOOR, enjoy- 

ments alone. LEI FO 
Indeed, without this principle, virtue ah 
vice, in many caſes, will be only mere names, 
invented by ſtateſman and legiſlators to bri- 
dle the wills of men and to make them 
ſubſervient to political purpoſes. Tf we 
can only conceal our actions from the worid, 
we need fear no other reſtraints. Hypo- 
criſy and cunning and deceit, on this ſyſtem, 
become neceſſary branches of education to 
_ qualify men for this world, and the beſt 
governors of life. To make the moſt of 
the "eo ſent mult be the beſt plan of happi- 
neſs. Patriotiſm will be knight-errantry, 
and ſufferings for truth and conſcience egre- 
gious madneſs and folly. And in all caſes, 
where convenience, worldly intereſt or in- 
clination 
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clination interfere with duty, never heſitate : 
to theſe, ſacrifice principle, integrity, friend- 
ſhip and every thing. Promiſes, oaths, 

vows and every obligation held moſt ſacred 
among men loſe all their force; for all dies 
with this n and there is no future reck- 
oning. 

We ſee what n and 4 whac 
diſtruſt and dark ſuſpicion, infidelity intro- 
duces into the world, and what monſters it 
makes men. Let the infidel, if he can, eſcape 
theſe concluſions, and reconcile his ſyſtem 
to virtue and morality. I cannot find any 
apology for his principles and conduct, un- 
leſs he introduce new morals, new virtues 

and new obligations into the world. Grant 
only, that human nature is weak, that there 
is a ſecret propenſity to innumerable vices, 
that we are apt to lean to preſent intereſt and 
to follow corrupt deſires. What has he to 

oppoſe to all this weakneſs, ſelfiſnneſs and 
evil inclinations? He only lets looſe a flood 
of diſorders and of evil paſſions on this earth. 
He is burſting every mound of virtue, and 
. * every tie that can hold 
man. 
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man. But grant immortality and all is 


well: you find a perfect remedy for all the 


diſorders and confuſion of this earteim. 
Fourthly. The doctrine of a future ſtate 


_ confers true dignity on man. It extends his 
_ exiſtence: it widens his proſpects: it enlarges 


his connections, and it gives him the pleaſing 
hope of a never-ceaſing increaſe of know- 


ledge of virtue and of happineſs. There 


can in ſhort be no bounds ſet to his expec- 
rations on this principle. Je know not what 
we ſhall be; but we truſt, that we ſhall be 
at laſt aſſociated to pure and perfect ſpirits, 
become the companions of angels, partakers 
of the divine nature, and live for ever in the 
ſociety of all that is great and good. | 

How much, on the contrary, does infi- . 
delity degrade human nature ? It brings down 
the lord of this lower world to the level of 


the beaſt, Where 1s man's diſtinction and 
pre- eminence on this principle? We may 
truly ſay, that if there be not another life, of 


all creatures, we are the moſt contemptible. 
Born the weakeſt and the moſt helpleſs, ſub- 


ject to numberleſs DE: infos and 
diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, in ſome ſituations expoſed to pover- 
ty, reproach and unjuſt perſecutions, to the 
ſhafts of malice, of envy and of hatred, to 
numberleſs mental infirmities and weak - 
neſſes, dejection- of mind, deſpondency, to 
the ſtings of conſcience, to ſevere ſelf-accu- 
ſation, to ſufferings both on account of our- 
felves and our friends, and all our life time 
ſubject to bondage from che fear of death; 
and then, after all, to ſink into the grave and 
ariſe no more. Here is the end of all our 
honours and of all our hopes. This puts an 
everlaſting ' period to all the relations and 
connections of this life. Life, light, love, 
friendſhip, knowledge, virtue and all happi- 
neſs are for ever extinguiſhed, never more 
to be revived. Behold the diſgrace and mi- 
ſery which ihfidelity brings upon man ! To 
this tend all their labours, and . all their 
boaſted diſcoveries. It is religion alone, 
that exalts human nature and is the only 
true friend to the human race. | 
But by. The doctrine of a future ſtate 
affords the only conſolation to good men 
under afflictions, on the approach of death, 
l and 
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3 on the death of their neareſt and deareſt 
relations and friends. „ 9 

To good men, in all conditions and ſitu- 
ations, it ſpeaks comfort and j joy. To thoſe 
afflicted, with. bodily ſufferings, it ſays, 
“ Though your pains be ſevere, and your 
afflictions tedious, be not diſcouraged : 
ec they will have a happy termination; and 


© 
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« the light afflictians of ibis body, which en- 


* dure but for a moment, are not werthy to be 
te compared to, that eternal weight of. glory, 
12 e in God's good time, ſpall be re- 
<« vcaled. To, good men; afflicted —f 
poverty: ; 00 Bear patiently, fon a rich re- 
% ward awaits you in the everlaſting king- 
« dom of our. Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
cc, Chriſt. 5 To the infirm : 22,56 Theſe frail 


«, and vile bodies mall be changed: they 
ce {ſhall receive immortal ſtrength, vigour 


« and beauty, when this corruptible ſhall 
e put on incorruption: they ſhall be made 
e like unto the glorious body of our Lord.“ 
75 o thoſe diſtreſſed with the appearances of 
fin and ſorrow, that prevail. in this world : 


God overrules all theſe for good: to ſin and 
7 ſorrow, 
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C ſorrow, there ſhall be a happy period; for 
« all fin ſhall be baniſhed, and all forrow 
c extinguiſhed in the abode of the bleſſed.” 

In every affliction, religion affords the 

beſt comfort. There are often ſituations in 
this life, where all the power and art of man 
are of no avail: neither riches, honour or 
favour can purchaſe one moment's eaſe : 
friends can only render a fruitleſs ſympa- 
thy : they cannot purchaſe, even with their 
lives, one hour's reſpite from the tormenting 
pains of the gout or the ſtone, or any other 
of the dreadful diſorders, "which are cath in- 
heritance of man. 

A wicked man, under cheſe EN has 
no comfort. In his agonies of pain, he may 
roar out his complaints, and blaſpheme the 
God that formed him; but he has no con- 
fidence in his goodneſs ; and the only ter- 
mination he can look for, is an entire end of 
his exiſtence with his ſufferings, an everlaſt- 
ing annihilation. Dreadful conſolation 
But the believer in the goſpel and in a fu- 
ture ſtate is aſſured, that though his pains 
may be ſharp and his ſufferings tedious, they 

cannot 


3 


* 
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cannot laſt long ; they will at leaſt end with E 
his mortal life. But death, that pulls down 


this earthly tabernacle, cannot deſtroy the 
whole of his exiſtence ; he has a building of 
God, an bouſe not made with hands, eternal in 


the heavens. Such principles mult ftreng- 


then his patience and his fortitude, and ſup- 


port his reſignation and chearfulneſs. And 
ſuch principles alſo never ſtand alone: they 


bring with them powerful aſſiſtants. © They 


give ſuch repreſentations of the Supreme 
Being, as direct us to look upon every diſ- 
penſation as good: they cheer the mind with 
the aſſurance of his perpetual, merciful pre- 
fence. They tell us, that, under the direc- 
tion of infinite wiſdom and univerſal love, 
all muſt end in triumph to the good man: 
afflictions, perſecutions, reproaches in a good 


cauſe, are all intended for his final _ 


POR: | i 
The good man has cauſe to glory even in 

tribulation, knowing, that tribulation worketh 
patience ; and patience, experience ; and experi- 
ence, hope ; and hope maketh not aſhamed, be- 


cage: me love of God is ſhed abroad in our beart, 


through 
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through Je ous Chriſt. Afflictions are often 
neceſſary to refine and purify our nature, to 
deſtroy the remainder of fin and imperfec- 
tion, and to fit the ſoul for a purer ſociety 
and for a more perfect ſtate of exiſtence. 
It is appointed, ſometimes, for particular 
men, upon ſome trying occaſions, through 
much tribulation, to enter into the agen 
of God. 

But the doftrine af the immortality of the 
ſoul enables us to look with calmneſs and 
without fear upon the approach of our own 
_ diſſolution. What can infidelity adminiſter 
to man, labouring under much uneaſineſfs 
and diſtreſs, as he draws near to the brink of 
the grave, and ſeeing this world and all its 
enjoyments perifhing, with reſpect to him, 
and the angel of death denouncing that time 
ſhall be no more? Death is a ſerious concern 
and an awful change even to the beſt of 
men. Suppoſe then a man of infidel prin- 
ciples, but of a regular life and of irre- 
proachable manners, caſt on the bed of 
death, all hope of life extinguiſhed, reſtleſs, 
uncaly . diſſatisfied, caſting about his 

anxious, 
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anxious dying eyes to look for ſome 


 whereon/now to lean, ſome comfort to enable 


him to ſuſtain the laſt ſcene with dignity. 
What argument can infidelity offer to rouſe 
him to a manly fortitude? V ou ill ſaon 


ce be paſt all feeling; your reaſon, memory, 


« thought, conſciouſneſs, all will be ſoon 


cc extinguiſhed, never to revive more; and 
ce your body will be mingled with the com- 
mon duſt, equally deſtitute of feeling and 


cc of honour: you will ſoon be as if you 
te never had been. After the termination 
cc of your preſent exiſtence, you will be of 
cc no higher diſtinction in the ſight of God, 


4 than a worm or a ſtone.” Good God! 


what comfort is this? It may add to the de- 
preſſion of a mind already ſunk very low; 
but it can rouſe no manly exertion, no for- 
titude, no chearfulneſs, and no joy. How 


different from the language of. religion ! 


That death, which you ſo much dread, 


« is only a paſſage to a more perfect life, 


The paſſage is dark, but you have God for 

<« your ſtrength and your guide. The pain 

« will be ſoon over, the darkneſs ſoon paſt, 
Q « and 
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cc and en all will end in joy, in e Erlaſting 
cc light and love.” In which of theſe two | 


ſtates would you wiſh to ſtand at laſt? Pre- 
pare now accordingly. Were there no other 
advantages of good principles and a good 
life, than this triumphant departure, they 
ought to be purchaſed by even a world of 


facrifices and mortifications. But there is 
no occaſion for ſuch a price, for the liſe of 
religion is the very beſt plan we can follow 


for preſent peace, as well as for ara and 

eternal happineſs. _- * POTTY 4, 
But one of the greateſt mee nee 

from the doctrine of a future ſtate is the 


hope and conſolation it adminiſters on the 
death of near and dear friends. At ſuch 


times, the mind paſſionately enquires con- 
cerning their preſent and their future ſtate. 
It is painful to think that they are everlaſt- 
ingly loſt, that their virtues, talents and all 
thoſe qualities, that are the foundation of our 
love and friendſhip, are for ever extinguiſhed, 
never more to be revived. Such paſſionate 
deſires, it muſt be owned, have led to many 
idolatrous and ſuperſtitious practices, in the 

; aan 
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ep to the memories. and lifeleſs 


bodies of departed friends. But religion. 
muſt not be made accountable for all the 
abuſes ailing from the follies and weakneſs 


a - * # - - 


eee us. 80 are on l death, | not as the 


deſtroyer of our exiſtence, but as the meſſen- 
ger of our Lord and maſter to deliver his : 


faithful ſervants from the miſeries of life, 
and to pur them in potion: of their a 


reward. 
It gives us great ground to JR that o our 


virtuous friends are not dead, but ſleep, that 
all their virtues, which we eſteemed ſo highly, 
are not extinguiſhed, but removed to a 
kinder clime and a happier ſociety ; that we 
ſhall meet again, when they and ourſelves 


ſhall be more perfect, and that we ſhall no 


more be diſtreſſed by their pains and ſuffer- 
ings, and never again dread a cruel ſepara- 
tion. % 


If we have a firm perſuaſion of the truth 


| of theſe doctrines, 1 it changes, i in every view, 
the aſpect of death. The ſeparation will 


be only ſhort; their battle is over: their 
Q 2 miſeries 


wiſh, that the doctrine of immortality wa 
true; and muſt abhor thoſe principles, which | 
increaſe the horror of death, which" rob the 
mind of every comfort, and murder all Hope. | 
Then let them acknowledge, that religion 
is the nobleſt ornament of our nature; that in 
Proſperity it gives dignity ; and in adverſity 
it affords the beſt, the only ſupport to 
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miſeries are ended: and their labour 
crowned with an-everlaſting reward. T6 
ſuch as have loſt their deareſt friends, this 18 = 
the moſt powerful conſolation. = 

If there be any unbelievers, who, —_ 
of the feelings of friendſhip, have been de. 
prived by death of a parent or a child, or the 
dear partner of all their joys and all their 
forrogs, at ſuch times, they muſt at leaſt 5 
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